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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING. 


JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS. 


BRATTLEBORO’, AucustT 21, 1861. 

Tue Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction commenced its Sessions in the 
Town Hall at Brattleboro’, Wednesday, Aug. 21, 1861, at 
half-past two o’clock in the afternoon. 

The attendance at the opening of the meeting was un- 
usually large. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, D. 
B. Hagar, Esq., Jamaica Plain, and was opened with 
prayer by Rev. George P. Tyler, of Brattleboro’, Vt. 

The reading of the minutes of the last meeting was 
dispensed with, on motion of Mr. Stone, of Plymouth. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Hon. J. D. Bradley, of Brattleboro’, welcomed the 
Institute to Brattleboro’ as follows : — 

Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction: —I am sent by my fellow- 
citizens of Brattleboro’ to thank you for selecting this 
place as the location of your meeting; to express to you 


their cordial greeting and their cordial thanks for this 
a* 
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assembly here; to express to you their full and perfect 
appreciation — if any uninspired person can appreciate 
it— of the object of your meeting, the great purpose you 
have in hand. And while doing so, I may be allowed, I 
trust, to say, that I, like all the rest of us, have been 
somewhat embarrassed by the strangeness of the contrast 
between what is out of this hall and what is within, — 
between the state of this country, Mr. President, and the 
purpose of this meeting. 

It was but afew weeks since that troops were drilling 
among us, to be sent away. Three weeks elapsed, and 
the telegraph wires were throbbing anxiously to inform 
us which of our houses were to contain widows, orphans, 
or childless parents. This was the state of things three 
weeks since; and I see that to-day you are to discuss 
the question, how long “it is best for little children to 
sit in school.” What a contrast! Yet, Mr. President, 
though a contrast, it is not an incongruity. We feel all 
the while that there is something right in this contrast. 
It is what, in the fine arts, would be called a specimen, 
not of incongruity, but of repose; it looks as if it were 
put here on purpose. It seems to have a meaning in it, 
and I think it has one. It shocks nobody. The spirit 
of Ethan Allen might be here to-day, if it were lawful for 
disembodied spirits to be here; there would be no incon- 
gruity in the spirit of any patriots being present. What 
is the reason? The reason is, that this out-door disturb- 
ance is a school-teacher’s disturbance; it is a school- 
master’s war. School-masters and.school-mistresses have 
made it; they might as well assume the responsibility, for 
there it will be found at last. It is your war. If you go 
backward or forward, I do not care-whether you read the 
history of the past, or leap forward and read what will 
be history, so you will find it. If you read the history 
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of the past, go to the heroes of the Mayflower. Their 
shoes were hardly dry from the surf, before they began a 
school ; that school became Harvard College ; that begot 
ten thousand other schools,— you know the history in 
the North and in the West. Let me turn your attention 
to another ship; let us look at another deck. A certain 
ship went into a certain Southern river, with a certain 
cargo, which I need not specify. The two cargoes have 
gone to,seed ;. they have produced their results, and you 
have them in this war. It is the system of the dis- 
trict school against the system of the plantation. I am 
not now going into an abolition discourse; I have nothing 
to do with results; I am looking at causes; and the cause 
is, that the plantation cannot be a school district. ‘* There 
is the rub.”” The plantation system and the school dis- 
trict system have come to a crisis. 

I referred to the fact that the history of this matter will 
be written at some future time. Is there any kind of 
doubt how those generations that are to come will look 
back upon the present, — those who are beyond the abyss 
of centuries, who will study history as it should be studied, 
and look to causes, — is there any kind of doubt that 
they will rightly understand, and is there any kind of 
doubt that you, school-masters and school-mistresses, will 
have a page in that history? Not a particle. They will 
regard it as we regard the history of the cholera. When 
five hundred were struck dead in New York, and two 
hundred and fifty in Quebec, we did not suppose it had 
anything to do with slates sticking up edgewise, or crystal 
in granite, with secondary limestone, or the alluvial basins 
of lakes. How is it now? A map of the cholera is made, 
where it has gone, and where it has not gone, and it is 
traced as though a geologist had done it. It is perfectly 
certain; though there may be sporadic instances in one 
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place or another. And there may be sporadic instances 
of treason in the North, or of loyalty among the planta- 
tions. But how is it about the great map that will be 
made? Noman doubts that it will be made, and it will 
be traced from the deck of the Mayflower. The historian 
will say, school-masters and school-mistresses, where your 
armies encamped no rebellion rose up behind ; no treason 
rose up where education was faithfully attended to. That 
is the way they will look back upon this year 1861. 

If I take a right view of this subject, I can say, not 
only in behalf of Brattleboro’ and of the present time, but 
in behalf of my suffering country, and of unborn millions, 
to you and your successors forever, God bless you! God 
bless you and your profession! (Great applause.) 


MR. HAGAR’S REPLY TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Sir :—In accordance with the kind invitation receiv- 
ed from you and your fellow-citizens, we come hither, 
thinking that we were peaceable school-masters and 
school-mistresses, and that you would regard us as loyal 
friends of education and of our common country. And 
now you greet us with the grave charge that we are the 
chief authors of the dreadful war which is now desolating 
our country. You say that this war is a “ school-master’s 
war!” Well, Sir, what you allege is, perhaps, all true. 
If it be so, rest assured that we are quite ready to bear 
our responsibility. The contest against Ignorance, and all 
her horrid hosts, we shall continue to wage with unabating 
zeal; and whenever it shall be thought that we can do 
our country better service on the battle-field than at our 
present posts, we shall gladly respond to the nation’s 
call. 

Sir: The kind welcome which you have been pleased 
to extend to the members of the American Institute of 
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Instruction, commands our sincere gratitude. We felt 
assured, Sir, when we accepted the invitation to convene 
jo this your beautiful town, that we should find here 
open doors, and generous hearts; and it is a pleasure to 
know that our high anticipations are fully realized. We 
heartily thank you, and those whom you represent, for 
the hospitalities which have been so kindly prepared for us ; 
for the ample arrangements which have been made for the 
accommodation of the Institute ; and for the deep interest 
which has been manifested in its welfare. Be assured, 
Sir, that these things will not be forgotten. 

The contrast between our present place of meeting and 
those in which we have usually assembled, is a wide and 
pleasant one. With few exceptions, we have exchanged 
our annual greetings amid the busy din and restless ac- 
tivity of crowded cities; and not unfrequently have our 
united voices mingled with the deep tones of the sounding 
sea. From year to year, our city friends have thrown 
open to our view their splendid edifices, their halls of 
learning, their vast libraries, their noble galleries of 
painting and sculpture, their wonderful laboratories of 
science, their munificent institutions of charity, and all 
those establishments which distinguish a city of wealth, 
learning, and Christian refinement. Whatever instruction 
and enjoyment the city could give us, we have gratefully 
received and enjoyed. 

But it is very pleasant for once to turn aside from our 
accustomed places of resort, and all their artificial advan- 
tages, and to enjoy abundantiy the fresh gifts of Nature. 

We deem it a privilege, —a great privilege, — Sir, 
to be permitted to come to your noble State; to look 
upon its green mountains; to breathe its invigorating 
air; to drink its crystal waters; and, best of all, to 
behold its men and women, who take. in health, and 
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strength, and love of freedom, and hatred of wrong, from 
the countless scenes of beauty and grandeur which for- 
ever surround them. We love to come where Nature, in 
all her freshness and wildness, is predominant; where 
Art, however beautiful, is subordinate. We shall roam 
over your fields, and climb your steep hills, and rest in 
your quiet retreats, with the pure enjoyment of children 
at play. In the intervals of respite from the sober duties 
which have called us hither, we shall gratefully gather the 
sweets of your social hives, and then, like bees, away to 
your valleys and mountain tops, each of us feeling the 
double truth embodied in those words of Byron : 


‘© Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends.’’ 


Thanking you once more for your words of welcome, 
we invite you and your fellow-citizens to partake of such 
intellectual entertainment as we may be able to set before 
you; and we venture to hope that you may derive there- 
from some small return for your friendly wishes and lib- © 
eral hospitalities. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


Members of the American Institute of Instruction, Teach- 
ers, and Friends of Education: —A year has quickly 
passed since the largest educational convention ever held 
in America, assembled in the city of Boston. Teachers 
and friends of education representing nearly every State 
of our then unbroken Union, and also several foreign 
nations, came together to do honor to the Institute, at the 
close of the thirtieth year of its existence. The occasion 
will long be remembered by all who had the good fortune 
to be present, as having been distinguished by the un- 
broken harmony, the unflagging interest, and the gratifying 
success which marked its doings, and not the less by the 
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cordial support, and the bountiful and elegant hospitali- 
ties, afforded by the citizens and municipal authorities of 
Boston. The salutary influences of that convention of 
the Institute have already been felt and acknowledged, 
throughout the length and breadth of our country. Prin- 
ciples and methods relating to the various departments of 
education, especially to that of physical culture, were then 
presented and discussed with an earnestness, directness, 
and effectiveness never before witnessed. The practica- 
bility of doing that in the school-room which had previ- 
ously been deemed impossible, was clearly demonstrated ; 
and numerous practical tests have since shown that the 
demonstration was free from fallacies. Educationally, the 
convention was, by unanimous accord, a proud success. 
Socially, it afforded such pleasure as is rarely experienced: 
Veterans in the teachers’ ranks joined hands with those 
who with youthful zeal had just entered the field; while 
here and there an old man with snowy locks, but with 
kindling eye and joyful look, told to eager listeners 
the story of the Institute’s young days. All seemed to 
feel that the occasion was one of rejoicing, to be enjoyed 
with overflowing hearts. 

With happy recollections of the convention of last year, 
we assemble to-day under circumstances widely different 
from those which then surrounded us. Instead of the 
noisy city, we are in the beautiful quiet town. Instead 
of cool sea breeze, we have the pure mountain air. In- 
stead of endless brick walls, we have the green hill-sides. 
Thus far the change is very pleasant. But when we ob- 
serve that several States of our Union, whose representa- 
tives were with us last year, are now unrepresented; and 
when we reflect that not a man from those States could 
stand here to-day and speak in behalf of free education, 
without hazarding his life or liberty upon his return, 
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and that those States are eagerly and wickedly struggling 
to overthrow the most liberal government the world ever 
saw;— who that possesses a spark of patriotism, can 
think of this momentous change without the deepest 
emotions of sadness. I have not the heart to dwell upon 
the calamities which have fallen upon our beloved country. 
This only I will venture to say: that had the masses of 
the people in the rebellious States possessed such an edu- 
cation as is given by the free schools of the North, they 
could never have been so blindly plunged into the abyss of 
treason by leaders whose accursed ambition overwhelmed 
all reverence for law and truth, all claims of solemn oaths, 
all love of country. But though the aspect of our nation’s 
sky is dark, and some stars are concealed by portentous 
. clouds, let us hope that the winds of Heaven will soon 
sweep away those clouds, bring back the missing stars, 


and restore the whole firmament to its purest bright- 
ness, 


I took occasion a year ago to trace the history of the 
Institute from the time of its organization down to the 
end of its third decade ; to point out its prominent action 
in behalf of free education ; and to congratulate you upon 
the rapid improvement still going on in our public schools. 
I purpose, to-day, to consider briefly some grave objections 
to our free-school system, which are made sometimes in 
New England, but more frequently in other parts of our 
country, by men of wealth and influence. It is but fair 
to give the objectors a hearing. What, then, do they 
urge? Some of them say, ‘‘ Your system is all well enough, 
but you are carrying it too far. You are educating the ° 
common people too much.” Others say, ‘Your whole 
system is wrong. It is the hot-bed of scepticism, atheism, 
and all the abominable ‘isms’ that curse the land; and 
instead of being adopted in other States, it ought to be 
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everywhere abolished.” These charges have been made 
by political leaders, judges, and gospel ministers, and 
therefore merit our attention. 

To the first class of objectors we say, What do you 
mean by educating the common people too much? The 
reply is, “You are educating them above labor; above 
their position in society. You are making them discon- 
tented with their lot in life, and consequently unhappy. 
You are over-crowding the army of merchants, and the 
ranks of professional life.” This is a fair statement of 
the case. And what does it assume? First, that the 
masses of the people are born to manual labor only; that 
because their fathers occupied humble positions in life, 
and toiled with their hands for their daily bread, the chil- 
dren also must; that education of a high order should be 
given only to the children of the rich; that no public 
encouragement should be given:to the children of the 
poor, or of those in moderate circumstances, to advance 
from the condition of their fathers; that whatever induces 
the young to aspire to a position above that in which - 
they were born, produces discontent and unhappiness ; 
and that future members of the learned professions should 
be the offspring of those who now belong to those pro- 
fessions ; in a word, that there are castes in society, with 
which public education should not interfere. The state- 
ment of the objectors, when analyzed, clearly assumes all 
these things. Thus baldly announced, the assumptions 
seem absurd enough. And, yet, let us look at them a 
moment. Two children are born into the world. The 
one comes with a gold spoon in his mouth (the possible 
cause of his being always a “‘spooney”’); the other with 
no spoon at all. How shall the two be educated? Our 
objectors say, substantially, ‘‘ Educate each for his po- 
sition ; the one to be always rich; the other to be always 


b 
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poor.” What says the State? This, in substance: “ I 
know ,no difference between the two. So far as I can, 
I educate both alike. [I recognize no present inequalities, 
but I educate them with reference to capabilities, and pos- 
sibilities. The rich of to-day -may be poor to-morrow ; 
and the poor of to-day may to-morrow need the culture 
of the rich. As their relative situations in life may, or 
may not, be changed, I must educate them alike. But if 
I could properly show partial favor to either, it would be to 
the poor child; partly because he needs it, mainly because 
I have greater hopes of his usefulness to me, inasmuch as 
the unavoidable struggles of his early life are more likely 
than the ease and indolence of the child of wealth, to 
develop and perfect those qualities and powers which 
make the noble citizen and the great statesman. I give 
to all my children, to the best of my ability, an equal 
inheritance of learning, with all its advantages, and then 
leave each to work his own way to wealth, and honor, and 
fame.” Thus speaks the State. Were the State to admit 
and act upon the doctrine of the objectors, she would 
strike a fatal blow at the aspirations and progress of her 
people. What is it that has given our free school States 
so high a rank in the estimation of the world? What 
has excited the great mental, and moral, and material 
activity that is here witnessed? What is it that invests 
with respectability and honor every form of labor, and 
here gives to the laborer a dignity and importance he 
commands in no other part of the world? What but the 
fact that the people are educated? There was a time 
when the men and women of New England were far less 
educated, as a whole, than they now are; and the objec- 
tion that more knowledge would make them despise hand 
labor was urged then as reasonably as it is now. But 
yet never were mechanical and agricultural employments 
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better supplied with workmen, more prosperous, or more 
honorable than they have been of late years. The truth 
is, that our people respect labor, so long as it is intelli- 
gent labor; and nowhere do they shrink from it, except 
where they come into competition with the poorly paid 
and ignorant foreigners that have crowded to our shores. 
The vast economical superiority of educated above un- 
educated labor, has been demonstrated by incontrovertible 
facts again and again; and the only way of securing the 
advantages of this superiority, is to educate all the people 
to the highest attainable point. 

Admit the doctrine that children should be educated 
for, and be content with, the situation in which they 
chance to be born, unless, perchance, irresistible genius 
or uncontrollable circumstances elevate them out of it, 
“ and the ranks of the great and renowned would soon be 
despoiled. Under such a doctrine, Milton would have died 
a scrivener; Bunyan, a tinker; Pope and Southey, re- 
tailers of dry goods; Burritt and Faraday, blacksmiths ; 
Humphry Davy, an apothecary; Hugh Miller, a stone 
worker; Daniel Webster and Isaac Newton, farmers; and 
so on through the vast catalogue of those whom all men 
love to honor. Who can tell how many, whose hands 


‘* the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre ;”’ 


how many “ village Hampdens ;’’ how many “ mute, in- 
glorious Miltons;’’ how many ‘‘Cromwells, guiltless of 
their country’s blood” have been “to Fortune and to 
Fame unknown,” because 


‘* Fair science frown’d not on ”’ their *‘ humble birth.’’ 
How many, who might have been a blessing and an honor 
to their race, have lived and died in obscurity, simply be- 
cause they never received education enough to reveal to 
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them the great powers with which God had endowed 
them ! 

To the objection that our system of education is over- 
crowding the professions, and the marts of trade, it is 
sufficient answer to say, that in these matters, as in those 
of trade, one law prevails, namely, the law of demand 
and supply. The young man just setting out in life will 
select that occupation which, upon the whole, opens to 
him the best prospects of success; and if the inequality 
between the demand and supply in one occupation, for 
which he is qualified, appears greater than in others, he 
governs his choice accordingly. The rush of young men 
to some pursuit is often remarkable. Sometimes the tide 
takes them to the prairies of the West; sometimes to 
_ engineering; sometimes to the departments of chemis- 
try; sometimes to the teacher’s desk. But whichever 
way the tide runs, it soon reaches its flood, and then 
sweeps off in another direction. Give our children a 
thorough education, and they can then readily adapt them- 
selves to the wants of the times in which they live. 

But there is a view of education much higher than that 
which relates to the means of obtaining a livelihood. 
Food and raiment for one’s self and family are certainly 
indespensable ; and the possession of some spare change 
for a rainy, indeed, for a pleasant, day, is exceeding agree- 
able. But it is not right to act as if we believed that 
God’s chief object in making man was, that man should 
make money. Fewer faculties than man possesses would 
have sufficed for such a purpose. The fact that man is 
endowed with numerous faculties and powers, indicates 
that God designed that those powers and faculties should 
be exercised. To accomplish this, education is necessary. 
The fields of knowledge are infinite in number, variety, 
and extent. Every new field opens to the inquiring mind 
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a new world of pleasure. New scenes, new emotions, 
new aspirations are constantly crowding upon him whose 
powers have been well developed, and whose love of 
knowledge has been actively excited. The pleasure of 
gaining knowledge is endless. 
*¢ A climbing height it is, without a head, 

Depth without bottom, way without an end; 

A circle with no line environed; 

Nor comprehended, all it comprehends.’’ 

This vast source of pleasure is, or ought to be, free to 
all. No matter how poor a man is; no matter how 
obseure by birth or occupation ; only let him have been 
once awakened to the importance and delights of knowl- 
edge, whether obtained from books, or from the study of 
God’s works, and he has at command that which will 
sweeten all his toils, and afford him the most elevated 
enjoyments. I have seen the humble farmer, who in his 
intervals of rest had found delight in studying the great 
masters of the English tongue, and whose enthusiastic 
admiration and intelligent appreciations of their writings 
would have done honor to a professed scholar. I have 
seen the factory operative, whose devotion to the science 
of geology, revealed a spirit akin to that of Hugh Miller. 
I have known the shoemaker, whose anonymous politi- 
cal writings, accepted by leading journals that knew not 
whence they came, have commanded public attention to a 
remarkable extent. 1 have known the village grocer, 
whose knowledge of astronomy filled me with amazement. 
These men were not the less faithful to their common 
business duties, because of their love of literature, politi- 
cal economy, and science. On the contrary, the cheering 
pleasure afforded by the latter gave increased vigor for 
the daily routine of the former. 

Instead, then, of admitting the danger of educating too 

b* 
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much, I maintain that jt is impossible to educate the 
whole people too much. Wherever the people are the 
most thoroughly educated, there is labor most respectable 
and most profitable ; there have they the richest resources 
of rational enjoyment; and there are they doing God 
service, by improving the talents he has given them. A 
single regard for the material interests of society strongly 
urges the claims of a high order of popular education ; but 
much more strongly are these claims pressed by a regard 
for man’s intellectual and moral happiness and welfare. 
Our second class of objectors protest against free 
schools, on the ground that such schools are the gen- 
erators of infidelity and unholy “isms” ; and they point 
to New England, and especially to Massachusetts, as fur- 
nishing abundant evidence of the alleged fact. Upon 
this objection I shall say but a word. I might admit un- 
qualifiedly that there are good grounds for this objection, 
and yet not make an admission that could logically weigh 
a feather’s weight against our free schools. In estimating 
the value of any system, it is not wise or logical to look 
only at its merits, nor only to its demerits; not merely 
to the positive good it does, nor simply to the positive 
evil it does. Evils always attend every system of morals, 
and government, and social economy; but no sane man 
would attempt to overthrow the system, solely because its 
operations are in some respects defective. The Christian 
religion, though revealed from God, seems to us, owing 
to the imperfect nature of men, to produce sometimes the 
most appalling evils. Wars and bloody persecutions have 
often been waged in the name of God. But no man of 
common sense condemns the Christian religion, on ac- 
count of the wrongs which have seemed to accompany it. 
In forming a just estimate of any system, we must ex- 
amine it in all its bearings; balance the good it does 
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against the evil it does, or seems to do. If the good 
vastly outweighs the evil, the system is worthy of sup- 
port, unless another can be found in which there is less, 
or no evil. For the sake of argument I may admit, then, 
that free schools are, to some extent, the parent of scep- 
ticism and other lamentable “isms.’’ This granted does 
not afford sufficient ground for condemning free schools. 
The true question is, what, upon the whole, is the influ- 
ence of free education upon the religion and morals of 
the people? Are the people among whom education is 
the freest more, or less, moral and religious; more, or 
less, charitable ; more, or less, intelligent than the people 
among whom education is less free? This is a question 
of fact, and facts alone can answer it. As representative 
free school States, I ask the objectors to look at the New 
England States. 1 select them, not as superior to other 
free school States, but because they have been the longest 
under the good, or bad, influences of the system we are 
considering. Go through the villages, and towns, and 
cities of New England. Examine the churches, the Sun- 
day-schools, the religious associations, Bible societies, 
tract societies, benevolent and charitable organizations. 
Then look among an equal population in any part of the 
world, where free schools do not exist, forsimilar evidences 
of a reverence for people’s Christian truth; of their love 
to God and their fellow-men; and then tell me whether 
New England does, or does not, suffer by the comparison. 
Tell me whether two and a quarter centuries of free edu- 
cation has, or has not, made a race of infidels. Read the 
financial reports of our national religious associations, 
such as the American Bible Society, the American Tract 
Society, the American Board of Foreign Missions. Com- 
pare the sums given by infidel New England (so called) 
with the sums total; and then tell me what sort of infi- 
delity that is, which prompts men to support so liberally 
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the societies formed for spreading the gospel. I have collect- 
ed many interesting statistics relating to these associations, 
bearing upon the point before us. But I will not detain 
you by reading them. They show conclusively, that 
where the schools are the freest, there the people manifest 
the greatest liberality in maintaining Christian institu- 
tions. A single example, or two, by way of illustration. 
Of about $400,000 contributed to the American Board 
of Missions during 1860, Massachusetts alone, the head 
quarters of ** isms,’’ contributed $154,000. Of 180,000 
copies of two different religious periodicals, issued by the 
American Tract Society, 60,000 copies of each, or one 
third of the whole, are taken in four only of the New 
England States. 

Facts beyond number clearly shows, that free schools 
go hand in hand with sound morals and Christian truth ; 
that the church and the school-house, standing side by 
side, are not enemies, but inseparable friends, —co-work- 
ers in the cause of God and man. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect, that where all persons are from childhood taught 
to think for themselves, some will think wrong. Hence 
it is not strange, that vigorous advocates of error and 
falsehood should be found where schools and churches are 
the most liberally sustained. Said the venerable Dr. Nott 
to my college class, ‘** My sons, learn to think. It mat- 
ters little whether you at first think right or wrong. Con- 
tinue to think ; and sooner or later you will arrive at the 
truth.’”” And soI say in regard to the children in our 
schools. Let them be taught, as broadly as possible, to 
think. If thinking lead one astray, then by the home- 
pathic laws, ‘‘ Similia similibus curantur,” a little more 
thinking will set him aright. Infinitely wiser is that 
course, than that proposed by our objectors who would 
remove the incentives to thought, because a few think 
erroneously. 
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Fellow members of the Institute, we need not’fear that 
the great work in which we are engaged may be carried 
too far; we need not fear that the powers which God has 
given to mankind may be too highly developed ; or that 
immorality and irreligion may follow in the train of light 
and knowledge. But with devout thanks to God for the 
great success which has crowned our past efforts, let us 
press on to a future of still higher achievements. 


The Report of the Board of Directors was read and 
adopted. 

Messrs. B. G. Northrop, of Saxonville; D. N. Camp, © 
of New Britain, Conn.; and H. L. Boltwood, of New 
Hampshire, were appointed a Committee on Teachers and 
Teachers’ places. 

The Institute then took a recess of five minutes. 


DISCUSSION. 


The Institute then proceeded to the discussion of the 
question, “* How many hours a day ought pupils to be con- 
fined in school; and should they be required to prepare 
lessons at home ?” 

J. W. Buuxtry, Esq., Superintendent of Schools, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., thought the question a very important 
one, lying at the foundation of all education. An error 
committed here may continue throughout the existence of 
the child ; may disqualify him for the duties of life, and 
may so operate upon the perfection of his nature here, 
that he may not have the enjoyment that he otherwise 
might in the world to come. Yesterday, prompted by a 
desire to see one who had been a pupil twenty-five years 
since, he had visited the Insane Asylum at Brattleboro’ ; 
and in the course of conversation with Dr. Rockwell, the 
Superintendent, that gentleman remarked, that insanity 
is on the increase in our country, and that overtaxing the 
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mind of the child in the early stages of education is one 
of the fruitful sources of that insanity. 

These are grave considerations, and all fathers and 
mothers, as well as all well wishers of the rising genera- 
tion, should consider this question seriously. Less intel- 
ligence seems to be applied in the education of children 
than in the training of the brute creation. Horses and 
dogs receive more intelligent treatment in their early 
training than the children in schools. They are trained 
with special reference to the duties they are expected to 
perform ; but the child is left to come up as he may; or, 
if he be trained at all, it is done in such a way as to 
crush him to the earth. We do not act intelligently with 
reference to juvenile culture. The practice of compelling 
children, five or six years old, to sit in a school-room six 
hours a day, is refined cruelty ; it betrays an entire want 
of knowledge as to the nature of the child. 

The length of time that children should be confined in 
school must depend upon the age of the children and the 
character of the school. The small child is often taken 
from the care of a mother who has reared him intelli- 
gently and carefully, and he is put under the care of a 
girl sixteen years of age, who knows nothing about 
teaching, — nothing of the warm heart of a mother, — 
nothing about mental philosophy, or education. The 
child is placed upon a bench so high that the feet cannot 
touch the floor, in an intermediate state between heaven 
and earth, where he can touch neither; with a seat, per- 
haps, that has no back. What is he taught todo? Said 
a little boy, when asked what he did at school, “I said 
A, and sat on a bench.” Such a practice is a burlesque 
upon education ; it is cruelty. He would have them in 
school but two hours a day; he believed it would be 
better than confining them six hours a day. 
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Older children, having their powers somewhat matured, 
may be required to carry a heavier burden, may be sub- 
jected to discipline; but no class in a primary department 
ought to be confined more than four hours in a day. Those 
who are older may endure more. 

The question as to requiring study out of school is a 
vexed one. Too much study is often required, and too 
many studies at a time are pursued. If any lessons are 
given for study out of school, they should be such as will 
not occupy a good scholar more than an hour. 

Mr. Parts, of Springfield, inquired how many hours 
of study, out of school, were required of the scholars in 
Brooklyn, and what is the effect ? 

Mr. ButxuiEy. In the upper classes children are re- 
quired to study two hours, on an average, out of school. 

Mr. ParisH. Do the teachers set the time ? 


Mr. BuLKLEY. They give what they consider a proper 
lesson. 


Mr. ParisH. The giving out of the lesson is the 
great difficulty. Does the teacher require a certain num- 
ber of studies ? 

Mr. Butxtey. Our schools are graded, and each class 
has its appropriate studies assigned; when a class has 
gone through those studies properly, it is promoted. 

Mr. ParisH. Is no difference made on account of 
physical constitution ? 

Mr. ButktEyY. None. We make laws so as to take 
the whole in their scope. The teacher endeavors to bring 
all up to the standard ; but if, when the time for promo- 
tion comes, any one is not prepared, he must drop back. 

Mr. ParisH. Can you make a pupil take two studies 
instead of three, and then study three years instead of 
two? 

Mr. BuLKLEY. We do. We have examinations for 
promotion twice a year. 
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Mr. LiT?LeFrEeLp, of Somerville. Does not the com- 
plaint of too hard study come from parents who have 
children that are dull scholars, or that are inconstant in 
attendance ? | 

Mr. ButxiEy. Not always. Sometimes a parent will 
complain because he wants to have his child removed from 
one school to another; because, perhaps, his child has 
got behind his class in the school where he is, by absence 
and irregularity. 

The PrestpEntT. Our friend from Brooklyn has broken 
a pretty large hole in the logical ice, and has doubtless 
found some pretty large fishes below; and as he has in- 
vited Dr. Lewis to occupy some time, I think the hole is 
large enough so that even he may take a bath; and as 
baths are very common in this town, I will invite him to 
* fall in.” (Laughter.) 

Dr. Lewis. I would have no objection to have my 
child, five years old, in school ten hoursaday. If you 
mean by keeping children in school keeping them in one 
posture, and giving them a rap on the toe if they stir, the 
less they are in school the better. But if they are kept 
there and practise gymnastics, I think it may be done with 
great pleasure and great profit. When a brief lesson or 
study of fifteen minutes has been—not suffered but — 
enjoyed by the pupils, let the teacher’s bell be tinkled, 
and all the scholars spring to their feet and engage in 
a bag exercise for five minutes; let them study fifteen 
minutes more, and then join in marching around the 
school-room in all sorts of odd ways, half round on their 
heels, and then on their toes; now they march lame on 
one foot, and then on the other. Thus every fifteen min- 
utes some exercise should come in. In this way children 
with large heads and small chests, with evidences of small 
vitality, may be in school ten hours with greater benefit 
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than at home. Those who ask this question, seem to 
start with the question how badly children may be used 
there. I do not see why children cannot go at seven 
o’clock in the morning and come home at seven o’clock 
in the evening, if they are properly instructed while in 
school. 

Mr. ButxiEy. Would Dr. Lewis recommend to have 
children sit still as long a time as fifteen minutes? 

Dr. Lewis. Oh, no, Sir. Ifa child would sit still 
ten minutes without change, I should have no hope of 
him. (Laughter.) I do not think it is extravagant to say, 
that after children have sat still ten minutes, the impres- 
sions made are almost worthless. 

Mr. ParisuH. I would like to have some Boston teacher 
make a statement of the practice in Boston. Some two 
or three years ago there was much excitement in the 
western part of the State of Massachusetts, which came 
from Boston. There was much feeling in the community 
as to the hours of study, and the pressure upon the chil- 
dren. Mr. Hutchins told me he went through the whole 
of the precincts of his school, to every family, with this 
special inquiry: Are you impressed with the feeling that 
your children are injured by over study, and how much 
time do they study out of school? He told me he did 
not find one who complained, but he found many who 
asked, ‘“*Can you not give my child something to do out 
of school?” The result was a satisfactory one to him, — 
that the children were not over pressed, nor did the pa- 
rents complain. 

Mr. B. W. Putnam, of Boston. When I saw this 
question upon the programme, I anticipated somewhat 
the trouble in discussing it. No direct question is pre- 
sented ; it is a question as to a practice which is influenced 
by circumstances. One thinks we can keep children in 
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school ten hours ; another thinks the ordinary time is too 
long. ‘The question which we wish to reach is this: are 
our school hours too many? I do not know that six, 
hours is too much time. I think the actual intellectual 
work of the school can be done in much less than six 
hours. I remember very well the public sentiment in 
Boston two or three years since. The idea was going 
abroad that we were destroying the health of the children; 
that they were pale and emaciated, especially the girls, 
when they left school. It was true then, and is true now. 
Whether the intellectual labor caused it or not, I do not 
know; but Ido not believe it did. I believe the same 
amount of intellectual labor could be performed in two- 
thirds of the time. 

With regard to the complaints of parents to the teach- 
ers, My Own experience corresponds with that of Mr. 
Hutchins. I heard ten complaints that the children were 
not progressing fast enough, to one that they were pushed 
too fast. There were two children in my school who were 
qualified for promotion, so far as intellectual qualifications 
were concerned, and with regard to whose promotion I 
felt some doubt on account of their age and health. At 
our exhibition I asked the parents of these children, 
** Would you like to have your boys promoted?” “ Well, 
I don’t know, Sir. What do you think about it?” 
“Your child is weak and sickly, and I hardly think he 
ought to go on.” ‘ Well, we don’t know, he has not 
complained.” “An observing eye, however, would have 
seen that he had lost physical vigor. The result was, 
they wished to have the children go on. They are ready 
to raise the cry of ‘“ wholesale slaughter-houses,’”’ with 
reference to our schools; but when it comes to their in- 
dividual case, their boy or girl must keep on. Their boy 
is expected to be a prodigy, a Webster, or some very 
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remarkable person. I made the remark to the mother of 
a little girl, “How much she has improved in the three 
or four weeks since she has been in the country!” “Yes, 
she has improved; but these schools are killing the chil- 
dren.” ‘ Then why do you not go to work and change 
public sentiment so as to have the time shortened?” 
The reply was, “ It is as much as we can do to take care 
of them at home.”’ If we talk about shortening the time, 
the cry is just the same as that of the mother I have 
referred to. I have heard parents say, that they sent their 
children to school to get them out of the way, they are 
such an annoyance. Here comes the question to us, as 
educators. I do not believe we shall shorten the hours 
by discussing the matter; the feeling is now that we do 
not work long enough. The mechanic says he works ten 
hours, while we work only six, and are getting lazy. 
| think we should introduce more gymnastic exercises. I 
think the public is ready to abate somewhat from the in- 
tellectual exercises, and to give two or three years more 
to the time, devoting the extra time to gaining a better 
physical development. 

My answer to the question directly would be, we must 
conform to public sentiment, and keep school six hours ; 
but to remedy the evil complained of, we must have 
more physical exercise. The latter part of the question, 
as to studying out of school hours, is one which must be 
decided by circumstances. 

Mr. ParisH thought it made little difference whether 
the pupil was in school two or six or ten hours a day, 
provided he is so managed as to learn how to learn, how 
to play, how to be respectful to his mates, and every- 
thing which relates to the character and education of the 
child. If primary school-houses could be made twice as 
large as now, and have one part for study, and the other 
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fitted up with conveniences for amusement, and then, if 
teachers could be qualified to take charge of the instruc- 
tion in play as well as in the department of study, and 
spend as much time in play as in study, it would, perhaps, 
be an improvement. Children should be instructed in 
modes of amusement as much as in modes of study. 
Parents send their young children to school to have them 
properly cared for, as much as to have them properly 
instructed. ‘The only question is, how they shall be taken 
care of. They should not be set to study, but treated as 
they would be by a judicious mother. 

The little child needs but little instruction, or study. 
As the mind matures, the question comes, how much he 
is competent to do. The amount that a child should be 
required to do depends upon his physical ability and 
- mental capacity, in combination. If there be such a sys- 
tem as they have in Brooklyn, the ambition of the parent 
and that of the child combined will inevitably press the 
child forward so as to ruin health. 

Mr. Grosvenor, of Dorchester, said, that as the ladies 
have much to do with the teaching of little children, he 
wished there were some way, consonant with female deli- 
cacy, of getting at their views. He was in a school of 
sixty, in the country, not long since, where he found some 
of the boys trying to see who could reach up upon the 
side of the ceiling highest with his toes; another was 
trying to pick up a piece of paper with a fish-hook. The 
teacher said, ‘“‘ You must not mind the disorder in the 
school-room ; it is a public nursery.” It was a manufac- 
turing place, and the mothers, having many other duties 
to attend to, wished to have their children taken care of. 
The teacher went out upon the play ground with the 
children at recess, in fair weather, and lengthened the 
time beyond what the Committee granted. Children 
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should learn while young more of the little courtesies of 
life, and these the female teachers can best teach. When 
the time is occupied in giving instruction in studies, in 
courtesies, and in play, it may be lengthened without 
harm. 

Mr. W. E. SHELDON, of West Newton, Secretary of 
the Institute, said, that he had recently had some conver- 
sations with a gentleman who, a short time since, removed 
from Boston to the country, on account of the health of 
his family, particularly his three daughters. On going to 
school in the country, they were required to study five 
hours a day, in school, and were then expected to study 
three hours a day, out of school. The gentleman went to 
the teacher, and told him it would be impossible for his 
girls to study so much out of school, and he should take his 
daughters and send them to a private school, if that were 
required. There was no leniency shown in the case, 
however, and the result was that the daughters, instead of 
becoming pale, became healthy and strong. They have 
been in the school three months, and are now as healthy 
as any girls in the country. The other day, on meeting 
the father, his opinion about the instruction of his daugh- 
ters was sought, when he replied that the girls, while in 
Boston, were incessantly excited mentally by other things 
than their studies at school ; and crowding the mind with 
those exciting subjects was what had injured them; their 
mental labor in school, he was now satisfied, had not done 
it. In Boston the parents are ambitious, and they make 
the recreations of their children of a mental character, 
and that is what overtaxes them. I believe that young 
ladies, of ordinary health and strength, can be confined in 
the school-room five hours a day, and exercise their minds 


vigorously, and that they may still be required to get les- 
c# 
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sons out of school, which will need three hours of study. 
(Applause. ) 

The Question was then laid on the table, and the In- 
stitute adjourned to 74 o’clock in the evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Institute met agreeably to adjournment, the large 
Hall being filled with the members of the Institute and 
its friends. 

The Constitution was read by the Secretary, after which 
Prof. Wood and friend sung the national song, “ Viva 
L’America, Home of the Free.” 


LECTURE BY HON. ANSON SMYTH. 

The Hon. Anson Smyth, State Commissioner of Schools 
of Ohio, was then introduced, who gave a most instructive 
and interesting lecture on “* Christian Education in Public 
Schools.” 

The Institute then adjourned to Thursday morning at 
9 o'clock. 


THURSDAY MORNING, AUG. 22. 


The Institute was called to order promptly by the Presi- 
dent at 9 o’clock, and was opened with prayer by Rev. 
Joseph Chandler, of West Brattleboro’. 

The minutes of the proceedings of yesterday were read 
by the Secretary, and approved. 

The President appointed as a Committee on Teachers 
and Teachers’ Places, Rev. B. G. Northrop, of Framing- 
ham; D. N. Camp, Esq., of New Britain, Conn.; and H. 
L. Boltwood, of New Hampshire. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Committee 
on nomination of officers. Nathan Hedges, of Newark, 
N. J.; J. W. Bulkley, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. W. Allen, 
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of Norwich, Conn.; Rev. Hiram Orcutt, of West Brattle- 
boro’, Vt.; and W. T. Adams, of Boston. 

The President stated that, as he had enjoyed the honors, 
and to the best of his ability performed the duties of 
President for two years, he begged to decline being con- 
sidered a candidate for re-nomination. 

The whole Institute united in singing the stanza, ‘“‘ From 
all that dwell below the skies,’ &c. 


DISCUSSION. 


The Institute proceeded to discuss the following sub- 
ject: —“ The Proper Qualification of Primary School 
Teachers.” 

Mr. CHartEs NortHEND, of New Britain, Conn., 
thought that the importance of this subject was not duly 
appreciated by the public, even if it had been appreciated 


by the teachers themselves. The feeling has been, that 
almost any individual would answer to teach a primary 
school. Hence young girls were employed who were 
not old enough, whatever their intellectual qualifications 
might be. The pay for the service has been too small to 
call forth the proper teachers. As these schools lie at 
the foundation of education, it is highly important that 
the instruction given in them be of the right kind. No 
gardener would entrust the setting out of young trees to 
one who knew nothing of his business. So he who would 
entrust the training of his children for a few of the first 
years to an incompetent person, is more than foolish, he 
is wicked, for he does that for which his children may 
suffer beyond this life. 

A primary school teacher should be well educated. It 
is not enough to know how to teach the letters, and to 
understand grammar and geography, and all the other 
branches taught in our schools; but she must have a 
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fund of general knowledge from which she may draw 
‘hints and illustrations for the great work. 

Above all, she should be well educated in respect to the 
use of language, so that every sentence she utters may be 
taken as a model. Her commands, requests, and instruc- 
tions should be given with strict propriety of language. 
She should know much more than she will be expected 
to teach. Yet in many communities the people are satis- 
fied if the primary teacher is acquainted with a few of the 
simplest branches. 

The primary school teacher should be a lover of nature, 
so that she may take her children upon the hill side or 
into the valleys, and teach them to love nature and the 
works of God. In this respect the teachers in many of 

our primary schools have been sadly deficient. I wish 
we might find a neatly arranged flower garden, in con- 
nection with all our schools. 

The primary school teacher should be a very patient 
person, one who will bear with the little faults and blun- 
ders of children, and be willing to repeat for the hundredth 
time a lesson, that it may be properly understood. Not 
that she should be regardless of the attention of her 
scholars; but if she has a very dull scholar, she should 
‘let patience have her perfect work.”” Anybody can lead 
on a bright pupil, but it requires the greatest patience as 
well as talent to waken up mind, and cause a dull pupil 
to think and act. 

A primary teacher should be a good disciplinarian. This 
does not require that kind of teacher who spends much 
time in talking. Many teachers talk too much and too 
loud. ‘The requirements should be few, and should be 
such as should be regarded implicitly. It is of the utmost 
importance that scholars should have habits of subordina- 
tion; and those habits should be formed in the primary 
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school. Unless they are formed here, the pupils will be 
insubordinate in all the higher schools. In all her habits, 
her movements, her modes of expression, she should be a 
model. Her requirements should be made in a pleasant 
though firm manner. The little ones will soon find out 
whether the teacher means to be obeyed. It will be 
found that the noise made in the school will be in pro- 
portion to the noise made by the teacher. One who uses 
noisy, petulant tones, will have a noisy school; while she 
who utters all her commands in a subdued manner will 
have a quiet school. The most quiet school I ever saw 
was one in which the words of the teacher could not be 
heard across the room, and yet those to whom they were 
addressed heard them and obeyed them implicitly. 

Tuomas H. Suerwin, Esq., of Boston. I was glad 
to have the love of nature spoken of as one of the special 
qualifications of a primary school teacher. I would have 
children taught to discriminate also between the works of 
nature. Though I am one of the oldest teachers present, 
I feel extremely deficient in a knowledge of some depart- 
ments of natural history. We have a world of beauty 
around us, inviting our attention and investigation, and 
yet we pass by it with almost total indifference, in conse- 
quence mainly of our want of knowledge. 

I was born, Sir, on the banks of the Connecticut, almost 
in the shade of the beautiful rock-maple, and my earliest 
recollections are associated with that beautiful tree. I 
admire it. Its colors in autumn are far beyond any that 
any human artist can produce. It is full of beauty in 
spring time and in summer ; and when about to shake off 
the beautiful aspect of summer, its glories have a thousand 
hues which enchant those who love the beautiful. But 
this is not all; there is a great field open for instruction 
and amusement for children, to make their out-of-door 
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hours pass pleasantly, as well as many of those within ; 
namely, to teach them to discriminate, to teach them — I 
wil not say the botanical names — but the characteristics 
of the different kinds of trees, to admire the elm, now 
forming the beautiful Roman arch, and occasionally, where 
they interlace, forming the graceful Gothic arch. There 
is a lesson in form. Then in the clustering of trees; 
then in the beautiful shading off of the forest as it termi- 
nates on the edge. In the last Atlantic Monthly is a fine 
description of the manner in which the forests terminate 
by shading off gracefully, as nature terminates all her 
works in graceful curves. 

As the primary school teacher passes along the street, 
she may collect a few leaves, and ask her pupils what is 
the form of each; thus she may teach form — the oval, 
ovate, &c. In a short time these new names will be as 
familiar as others. Pupils may also be taught to distin- 
guish the different kinds of trees from an examination of 
the form of the leaves. You may say this is unimportant, 
but I think it is important; I do not see why it is not as 
important to discriminate between the things as the words 
which distinguish them. It is important to tell the char- 
acter of a tree from its general aspect. How many of 
you can tell, when passing along in the woods, whether 
you are striking your face against a limb of dogwood? 
That is important. I have known in my own family se- 
rious consequences from contact with that wood. Many 
can distinguish ivy, and they shun it as they wonld a 
snake ; but among us who are pent up in the brick walls 
of a city, there is an almost total want of this knowl- 
edge. 

A lady comes from the city and sees potatoes with balls 
on the tops. ‘Are these oats, Sir?’ “No, Madam, 
they are potatoes.” 
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If you go into the botanical department there is a fur- 
ther opportunity to cultivate this knowledge. What do 
we thus cultivate? The power of discrimination; and 
to discriminate between good and evil seems to me to be 
@ very important part of education. I may readily sup- 
pose that many teachers are ignorant themselves. 

Again, we need to discriminate between different kinds 
of wood, so as to know the difference between hemlock 
and oak. I would carry the same method of instruction 
into the animal world. Many learn, when young, to have 
an antipathy against some of the harmless or even useful 
animals. I recollect an anecdote of a teacher who, it is 
said, when he took leave of his pupils, would say to them, 
“Love your mothers, and hate snakes.” I would say, 
**Love your mothers and snakes too.” From Milton, or 
somebody else, we have learned to abhor reptiles. Prof. 
Agassiz does not. Reptiles are sent here as a blessing. 
They devour many insects. Those of New England, with 
two exceptions, are perfectly innocent. My lady friends 
have exhorted me to kill the striped snake, and I did it, 
though I felt I was disobeying God’s command. A striped 
snake cannot open its mouth wide enough to bite any 
one. Children should be taught to consider these creatures 
as innocent, and not be frightened when they come in 
contact with them. No innocent creature which God has 
made should be considered loathsome. Many people con- 
sider the toad as such. But the toad is a very useful 
animal in destroying the bugs in gardens. There is 
another animal, vulgarly called the skunk. (Laughter.) 
He is not a pleasant animal certainly, but he is one of the 
most useful ones sometimes. Let me defend his character. 
A friend of mine, a clergyman, who lives in the country, 
had one that visited his garden. He knew for what he 
came there, had studied his habits, and had contracted a 
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friendship for him. One day he found one of his neigh- 
bors armed with a gun to kill the skunk. The clergyman 
besought him to stop. Said he, you are about to murder 
one of my best friends, I do not want you to kill it. 
Why? Because he visited the garden and destroyed the 
bugs. 

With regard to keeping little children perfectly still in 
school, I would no more do it than I would keep an adult 
so. It is barbarism. Ido not like a still school; I do 
not want one. A teacher should not be boisterous, nor 
continually talking very loud; but to keep a school deathly 
still seems to me to be subversive of all interest. In one 
department of my school I have a gentleman whose room 
is never still, The scholars are allowed to repeat their 
lessons to each other. Much of the instruction is in 
language, and he keeps the scholars almost constantly 
reciting to each other. Where the lesson is merely a 
matter of memory, I think it may be the best way. I 
judge so from the fruits I have seen in that room. 

LEANDER WETHERELL, Esq., of Boston, said he did 
not know any part of a primary teacher’s duty where she 
could so well take hold of the affections of children as 
through the objects of nature. This applies especially to 
those who teach in the rural districts. There are all the 
objects to which the teacher can best refer for the purpose 
of interesting and instructing children. Suppose a little 
child picks a flower in the morning, and asks the teacher, 
“« What is that?’”’ How many teachers could answer that 
question with reference to a majority of the flowers that 
grow near the school-room? Perhaps the child discovers 
an insect upon the flower. How many could tell its name, 
its habits, its uses, whether it is an enemy or a friend to 
the farmer? If these natural objects were explained to 
children, and their habits and uses understood, they would 
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not destroy the useful animals, the lady-bug, or lady-bird, 
for instance, because they would have learned that little 
bug destroys millions of aphides, which would otherwise 
destroy the crops of the farmer. 

The birds, too, are objects of interest to children; and 
if the teacher knows their names and habits, she may 
exert a most happy influence upon the mind of the child 
in conversing about them. As an instance of the common 
want of knowledge on the part of female teachers with 
reference to insects and plants, Mr. Wetherell stated 
that he asked a very intelligent female teacher what it 
was that they heard as they were walking together. She 
replied it was a frog. It was the common fall cricket. 
The same lady was about to make a trip to New Hamp- 
shire, and said that she would bring back some laurel 
blossoms, not knowing that the laurel blooms in June. 
A boy brought a hockey stick into school one day. The 
teacher took it away, and the penalty on her part was that 
she was poisoned ; for the stick was a piece of dogwood, 
which poisons some people, while others may handle it 
with safety. Other cases of persons being poisoned by 
mistaking certain common plants were mentioned. 

CHaR.eEs AnsoreGE, Esq., of Boston, said: — Although 
admonished by nature to keep still, yet the remarks of 
other gentlemen did not suffer him to keep his seat. The 
subject is one in which the peculiarity of it is that the 
preaching is all on one side, and the practice on the other. 
I will limit myself to three qualifications of a primary 
school teacher. I think native talent is the first. One is 
born to work with his muscle, another with his brain. 
One man succeeds well in one branch, another in another. 
I should look, then, first for native ability. There are 
people who have a natural talent to infuse into others the 
talent which they have themselves. The slightest remark 
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which they make awakens an interest in the boy or girl 
who listens to it. That, therefore, I place as the first 
qualification. But though I should place it as the first, I 
should not consider it the highest condition. 

The second condition of success is a practical knowledge 
of mental philosophy. A workman must be acquainted 
with his tools, as well as the material which he is to manu- 
facture. If this is true of any profession, I think it is true 
of the teacher. How can a teacher dare to go into a school- 
room without knowing a little about the nature of the child, 
about its body, and, above all, of its soul? How is it 
possible any one can go into a school-room, and not know 
anything about the human soul? There have been teach- 
ers who had little natural qualification, but who have been 
enabled to become very good teachers. This, therefore, I 
- mention as the second qualification. 

The third is a high view of the calling, and an enthu- 
siasm for it. Whatever may be said of the high work, 
one must have enthusiasm also. This is most important 
for a primary teacher, especially in this country. I think 
a great mistake is made in placing the inexperienced 
teachers in the primary schools. In Prussia it is not so. 
There teachers receive a good salary, and are sent to the 
primary school, and their position and salary are not less 
than those of others. I would sooner send the green 
teacher to the High School to ascertain whether one has 
a talent for teaching. If he had not that talent, he would 
be soon sent away. 

Dr. Lewis, of Boston, wished to say a word in a gym- 
nastic point of view. Education is a preparation for the 
duties of life. The first of all qualifications for a primary 
teacher is a knowledge of gymnastic games, the means of 
improving the bodies of the children who are sent to them. 
They need most and first a better body. All admit it, 
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and therefore teachers should know how to enable them 
to secure it. They should know by what means the lungs 
may be increased, the heart, and all the organs of the 
body made strong and vigorous. But suppose you forget 
the body and think only of mental training, then I say, 
first of all gymnastic training. Let the mind be developed 
through the body. Little children walk just like idiots, 
with the same unsteady gait. They are developed by 
gymnastic games. 

N. A. Catxrns, Esq., of N. York. In inquiring as to 
the qualifications of a primary teacher, may we not first 
inquire what is the work, and also what are the materials 
‘which the teacher has to work upon? We have heard 
that the teacher should possess all knowledge of nature, 
and be so infused with it, that she can lead her pupils 
in the fields and along the streets, and give tongues to 
stones, and make books of running brooks. But, alas, 
all teachers have not these qualifications. They are 
confined six hours a day with their children, and they 
should endeavor to lead pupils to use their senses by 
calling attention to the objects around them. To do this, 
the teacher must be familiar with the form, color, and 
weight of objects, and with natural history. Mr. Calkins 
illustrated his idea by reference to the plan pursued in 
some of the schools in Oswego, and other places in New 
York. The children there spend fifteen minutes in draw- 
ing lines upon the black-board, under the direction of the 
teacher, who asks one to draw a line two feet long. 
When the line is drawn, the measure is applied, and the 
line is corrected. Another one draws a line a foot long, 
and the children are called upon to judge whether it is 
too long or too short, and then the rule is applied as 
before, and thus the power to judge of dimensions is 
cultivated. After this exercise there may be one in read- 
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ing, and then one in weighing. A bag of beans is taken, 
and the children are to judge how much it weighs, or a 
bag of shot; and then one of the boys is called on to 
weigh the article with the scales. The one who guesses 
nearest to the true weight has the privilege of weighing 
the next object. 

The ability to lead the children to think for themselves 
is what the teacher needs. If a bird is made the object 
of conversation, questions are asked as to the uses of the 
different parts, the feet, the feathers, &c. Thus the 
scholars are kept in school six and a half hours in a day, 
with no one exercise more than twenty minutes in length, 
the reading and other lessons being interspersed with ob- 
ject lessons. It is not a proper way of training a child, 
to take up an object and require him to listen to your 
' explanations; the proper way is to lead him to see, and 
then to tell. One writer has said: ‘So much as we un- 
derstand, so much ought we to accustom ourselves to tell 
that knowledge, and speech should keep pace with each 
other.”” Of what practical use is knowledge, if one cannot 
impart it? 

Mr. Upton, of New Jersey, wanted to hear from Mr. 
Philbrick, of Boston. 

The PresipENT. We all know that the safety of the 
navigator depends upon the accuracy of his chart. Pri- 
mary teachers sometimes need charts; and as Mr. Phil- 
brick has made an improvement on the old charts, we 
shall be happy to hear from the chart maker. 

Mr. Puruericx. I think some of the gentlemen who 
have spoken have carried some points too far. They have 
written books on the subject, and the last gentleman has 
written the best I have seen. I was congratulating myself 
that I was not implicated in having produced anything on 
the subject, till the President called attention to it. My 
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friend from Boston (Dr. Lewis) says the true doctrine is, 
that a primary teacher should have for the first qualifica- 
tion the knowledge of these games. Does he mean that? 
Is he sincere? (Addressing Dr. Lewis.) 

Dr. Lewis. Never more so. 

Mr. Puitsrick. He goes too far. It is a good quali- 
fication, but it is not the first qualification. I protest 
against it. 

Another gentleman, who thinks a great deal of Botany, 
considers it almost a crime that one does not know the 
month in which the laurel blossoms. I confess I could 
not have told. (Laughter.) These teachers know perfectly 
well that they cannot teach object lessons three-fourths of 
the time, and then teach the words. I do not like to 
hear the ridicule of the teaching of words. It is our duty 
to protest against extravagance and extremes. (Applause.) 
I rejoice that the subject of primary instruction is attract- 
ing so much attention. For the last four or five years it 
has been common to find most admirable and judicious 
remarks in the reports of School Committees and Super- 
intendents, on the subject of primary instruction. I see 
them in school journals, and hear them on platforms like 
this. I regard it as the harbinger of improvement on this 
subject. We may estimate the importance of this subject 
when we reflect, that more than half the children in the 
schools are under eight years of age. The natural ten- 
dency is to give attention to higher institutions. There is 
something more popular about it. People love to have 
their names connected with something that sounds high, 
as a university or college. It has not been popular to be 
interested in primary schools. So long as it is supposed 
that small talents are needed for teaching a primary school, 
so long we shall make little progress. When we begin 
to see what it is to teach a primary school as it should be 
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taught, then we shall begin to realize what it is to have 
teachers who can do that work, and then we shall be 
willing to pay something for it. And although we may 
have every other element, if we do not have our system 
so arranged that the teachers. of the lower schools are 
paid as well as others, if not better, there will be an utter 
failure ; for so long as you pay the teachers in the higher 
schools a higher salary, teachers of a higher grade will 
seek them. 

One point has not been alluded to, which I consider 
an essential one. I am one of those who believe that 
every lady, of good fair common sense, can learn to teach 
a primary school. I say it for the comfort and consolation 
of many of those who are here. Many may feel, I am 

not a genius, and therefore I cannot teach a primary school. 
- When we find a genius, she will stand out and be known; 
but all cannot be geniuses. A good fair education, with 
good moral, mental, and physical training, is all we want. 
What we need is special instruction in the art of teaching 
a primary school. Many young ladies of excellent talents. 
and excellent scholarship may go into an alphabet school, 
and be completely non-plussed, simply because they have 
not been taught. Until this is done, we shall not have 
good primary schools as a general thing. It is an im- 
mense thing to do it; but it must be done. Look at it. Our 
young ladies go into primary schools; how long do they 
expect to stay? I think highly of lady teachers, but there 
is a difficulty, one which they do not experience in Ger- 
many. It isa fact, 1 will not say a lamentable one, but 
it is a fact, that they get out of the schvols very fast ; 
they do not stay in school long enaugh, on an average, to 
get fairly under weigh. Suppose we take ladies of good 
fair education, and not undertake to make them botanists, 
and acquainted with natural history in all its branches. 
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I would begin by asking, “‘ How will you begin to teach 
the alphabet ?”’ 

A primary school teacher should know how to teach 
penmanship. So it is with singing. I go into one school, 
and I hear the school learning to sing the alphabet. In 
another school the teacher would consider the man insane 
who should recommend it. The art of drawing, too, is 
of great advantage to a primary teacher. 

But I must say again, before I sit down, that I protest 
against these extreme views. Let us be moderate; let us 
be careful, and weigh our words ; let us, if we have just 
and correct ideas that we have reflected upon, present 
them; if not, let us not present them. Let us infuse 
into the community the idea of the importance of paying 
primary teachers better. Iam glad to know that in Syra- 
cuse, N. York, they pay the primary teachers the highest 
salaries. In Boston the primary teachers are on the same 
footing as those in the grammar schools. 

Dr. Lewis. I will detain the convention sixty seconds. 
No man has a right to defend himself in such a convention 
as this. We talk of great principles. But I must say that 
I was greatly wounded by being suspected of saying any- 
thing in a jocose spirit; that I should say anything for 
any reason but because it was in my heart and head. 
Mr. Philbrick greatly mistook the gentleman (Mr. Weth- 
erell), when he supposed he would have Botany alone 
taught in school. He greatly misrepresented me, when 
he supposed I would have gymnastics 

Mr. PuHitBRick (interposing). He said it was the 
highest qualification. 

Dr. Lewis. I said it was the first thing. No man has 
a right to say a jocose thing, but all that isin him. I do 
not go round about to say what I wish. I say it is an 
infamous thing that the bodies of children are not taken 
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better care of in the schools in this country. It prom- 
ises to do more to cripple the people of this country 
than all other omissions in the schools together. The 
young ladies’ schools are such that I can scarcely consent 
to teach gymnastics in them.- They profess to receive a 
finished education in these schools. If the word ‘ educa- 
tion” were left off it would be just right. Sixteen year 
old girls, finished! (Laughter.) Gymnastics is the best 
means of developing the body, of giving fine command of 
the muscles, of opening the avenues to the soul within; 
and the ability to do this is the first qualification of a 
teacher. I talk only from one point. I do not teach 
objects nor botany. I talk only from this point, and I 
urge that with all my soul and in earnest. 


- 


Mr. Puriseicx. If the gentleman means first in order, 
I have no controversy with him. 


Dr. Lewis. God makes the body first. It lives for a 
year or two before it has any mind. The first fact of our 
existence is the body. The mental and religious nature 
are oniy things superposed upon this foundation. It is 
the first, and I say it is the most important, too, in pri- 
mary education. (Applause and laughter.) 

Mr. Puitsrick. I wish to know if it is a fact, that 
children live two or three years before they have any 
mind ? 

Dr. Lewis. I protest that Mr. Philbrick shall not be 
so conservative. (Laughter.) I do not mean to say that 
children cannot see or cannot hear until they are two or 
three years old. No child can learn to walk well without 
having more mental development than is necessary to read 
through a dozen spelling books. No child can learn to 
dance well without more knowledge than is necessary to 
read. Show me a man who can move his body in a 
graceful way, and his mind is developed to that point. 
The true way to develop the mind is through the body. 
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Mr. WETHERELL. I was not aware that I could be so 
misapprehended. I only meant to say that primary teach- 
ers should be familiar with the objects about the school- 
room. If the teachers of Massachusetts had been thus 
qualified years ago, the gentleman (Mr. Philbrick) would 
not have stood on the platform and confessed he did not 
know the season in which high laurel flowers. I was not 
up as a theorist, but as a practical man. 

The Institute then took a recess of ten minutes, on 
‘motion of Mr. Hedges, of Newark. 

Prof. Frost, of Boston, then sung “ Viva L’ America, 
&c. 


LECTURE BY H. E. SAWYER, ESQ. 


H. E. Sawyer, Esq., of Concord, N. H., was then intro- 
duced, and gave an interesting lecture on ‘ Some of the 


Privileges and Pleasures of Teachers.” 
The Institute then adjourned to two o’clock, P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Several patriotic songs -were sung at the opening of the 
afternoon session, after which the report of the Treasurer 
was read and accepted. 

On motion of Rev. B. G. Northrop, it was agreed to 
change the order of exercises for to-morrow morning, so 
as to have the address by Mr. Adams before the discus- 
sion. 


LECTURE BY LEWIS B. MUNROE, ESQ. 


Lewis B. Munroe, Esq., of Boston, was then introduced, 
who gave an exceedingly interesting lecture upon ‘ The 
Human Voice.” 

Mr. MunRok said : — We pride ourselves on the great 
advance in science and art in our day; and, congratulating 
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ourselves on this progress, there is danger that we sit 
still, satisfied with present attainments. But we should 
remember that there are still greater treasures in the sea, 
or floating in the air, or contained in the solid earth, that 
need only the scientific touch to bring them to our vision 
and to our use. This is especially true of the human 
constitution, spiritually, mentally, and physically. We 
have not begun to understand the extent to which the 
human constitution may be improved. To be sure we 
have giants in intellect; and in the physical department 
we have such men as Dr. Winship and Blondin. We 
know not the limit of any of our faculties. This is cer- 
tainly true of the human voice. We read that after man 
was formed of the dust of the earth, the Creator breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life. It is this breathing of 
life, coming forth again, which is the human voice. The 
Great Teacher said, “ The words which we speak are 
spirit and they are life.” We might analyze a person’s 
character, if we understood the method, by the qualities 
of his voice. It would be an exceedingly interesting study 
to trace the history of the human voice, its improvement 
and its effect in calling forth in our nature the passions 
and the emotions; to ask why accents from one lip send 
ripples of laughter over a room, and then a heavy ripple 
of grief dashes the water into our eye, we know not why, 
or to start with a word spoken by a human voice, and try 
to trace it here and yonder without limit. I have stood 
upon the vessel’s deck in mid ocean and watched the 
motion of a ripple, and endeavored vainly to trace it to 
the far bound of the horizon. Still more difficult would 
it be to trace the effect of one word welling up from the 
heart, and swelling over humanity’s sea. But, however 
interesting it may be to pursue the philosophical or meta- 
physical department of the voice, I propose to look at 
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“ The Physiology of the Voice, its Defects and its Means 
of Improvement.” | 

Mr. Munroe proceeded to present the subject with 
frequent illustrations, which were exceedingly interesting 
and impressive, but which, from the nature of the subject, 
are not easily described. He referred to the fact, that, 
after laboring for many years as a teacher, his voice broke 
down. He tried various methods of cure without benefit. 
Having gone through a course of gymnastic drill to im- 
prove his physical system, the thought occurred to him, 
that if one part of the system may be strengthened by 
proper exercise another part may also. If the arm may 
gain strength by use, why may not the voice? Setting 
himself to study the voice, and practise certain exercises 
for its improvement, he found, on watching himself and 
others, that he had made a mistake in using the upper 
muscles instead of the lower. Nature protests against 
the use of the upper muscles by placing the hard bone of 
the breast, or sternum, there. The diaphragm, as well as 
the intercostal and dorsal muscles, need to be used more 
and the upper muscles less. The effect of this use of the 
lower muscles on the voice, was illustrated by appropriate 
methods, and the fact, that horses and dogs, when heated 
or tired, breathe from the diaphragm, was referred to, to 
show that animals lower than man make a better use of 
their breathing apparatus. 

Many other defects were pointed out, and appropriate 
remedies were suggested. To illustrate some of the points 
presented, Mr. Munroe read several pieces, among them 
“The Bells,” by E. A. Poe. The whole lecture was 
listened to with close attention, and much applauded. Mr. 
Munroe closed by stating, that what we want in schools, 
is the cultivation of simple, pure tone, and orotund if we 
may, and a correct, distinct articulation. The model 
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of correct reading in school, would be correct conversa- 
tion. 

The Institute took a recess of five minutes, after which 
they listened to another song by Prof. Wood and his 
friend. 


DISCUSSION. 


The Methods of Teaching Elocution was the subject 
assigned for the next hour. 

Mr. BucxitneHaM, of Brighton, said he would like to 
have the opinion of teachers with regard to the practice 
of teaching declamation. He thought more time was 
spent upon it than it merits, and his own practice was to 
neglect it altogether. 

As no one seemed ready to respond to the particular 
question presented by Mr. Buckingham, Prof. Frost, of 
Boston, was invited to spend some time: in speaking of 
the human voice, as used in singing, which he did in a 
highly satisfactory manner. Among other noticeable re- 
marks, he said he believed many people sing for years, 
and never hear the natural sound of their own voices. 
He thought the money paid for instruction in music in 
most of the public schools was thrown away, and that the 
effect of the singing is injurious, so far as the production 
of a good voice is concerned. 

Dr. Lewis again spoke of the voice in a gymnastic 
point of view. If persons desire a stronger voice, they 
must make their abdominal muscles stronger. Some of 
the means of strengthening them were suggested. Those 
muscles give four-fifths of the power in vocalization. 

Mr. Hurusvurt, of Boston, thought the subject was 
one of momentous importance, and proceeded to express 
himself very strongly in favor of the education of the 
diaphragm. At the close of his remarks, the Institute 
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was well prepared to appreciate and heartily to applaud 
the remarks of 

JoHN KNEELAND, Esq., of Roxbury, who said ; I was 
struck with the remark of Prof. Frost, that a man might 
go on all his life, making sounds, while not a single one 
of them would be musical. (Laughter.) I feel that I 
ought to keep this in mind. I feel altogether out of place 
here. In the first place, I have not any hobby to ride. 
(Laughter and applause.) I do not feel half so sure of 
my opinions as these gentlemen do who have spoken. 
Why, Mr. Chairman, this meeting does one good thing 
for us, it shows us how old we are. I have been living at 
home and thinking I was somebody, at least as good as 
the average. Now I feel that the times have gone on 
ahead of me; Iam not up to them. I do not believe 
half so much in gymnastics as these gentlemen do. We 
are having gymnastics for breakfast, gymnastics for din- 
ner, and gymnastics for supper. We started off yester- 
day on the question, ‘* How many hours ought children 
to be confined in school?’’ What was the discussion ? 
Nothing but gymnastics. We commenced this morning 
on * The Qualifications of Primary Teachers.” What 
qualifications do they require? Nothing but gymnastics. 
(Laughter.) We are to have an address to-morrow on 
Universal Education, &c., and I suppose we shall have 
nothing but gymnastics. (Great laughter.) 

I hardly know how to speak upon this question. Per- 
haps it has something to do with teaching reading in the 
school-room. I would like to ask my friends if, after 
they have got up all abdominal strength (Laughter), there 
is not something else to be done. I think it is time that 
we progressed. Perhaps, Mr. President, it would be well 
to leave off this gymnastic subject, and go on with the 
old-fashioned way of teaching reading and elocution. It 
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may be that our friends have found out some new way ; 
and, perhaps, since I have got up here and broken the ice, 
some of the old teachers will come up and tell us their 
methods, There is a diversity of opinion as to -reading. 
If we adopt the style which the gentleman gave us to-day, 
we shall fall into too theatrical a manner, and be charac- 
terized for that. Dickens speaks of Watsall, in his great 
work, who “‘ could read the clergyman into fits.” I do 
not know how that might be there; but we know that 
the clergymen can read us into fits here. (Laughter.) 
He would endeavor to get out the proper expression, 
would work his face so as to bring out the idea, and not 
only his face, but his whole body too. Not long ago, 
there appeared an article in the Springfield Republican, 
criticizing the reading as it is taught in our schools. 
That article was copied quite extensively, and it was said 
that we only foster bad habits of reading. I do not know 
but it is true. We want, as Mr. Munroe suggested, to 
make natural readers. Our efforts are too much given to 
teaching to read some particular piece or pieces. We 
want to give the power of reading. Besides this special 
instruction upon particular pieces, we need to give pupils 
an ability to do something for themselves. In one of the 
English papers I saw a little item about a visit of an in- 
spector to one of the schools, who tried the ability of the 
scholars to read from a newspaper. A majority of them could 
not read from it. You cannot tell a person’s power until 
he is tried on a piece that has not been read by him be- 
fore. Scholars generally are not able to pronounce the 
words quickly enough ; they do not grasp them quickly 
enough with the mind, and do not have practice enough 
to give them this power. Therefore when they have a 
new piece they stumble over the words. We ought to 
read new pieces to gain this power of calling the words ; 
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and then we require another kind of practice to enable 
pupils to read gracefully and rhetorically. 

Our friend (Mr. Buckingham) does not seem to think 
much of declamation. I differ from him; I think much 
of it. In ancient times boys were sent to a dancing school 
to learn to stand. This exercise of declamation gives the 
boys a command over themselves, a command of the 
breath ; they get also a good deal of power of expression. 
They like declamation, and therefore they enter into it 
readily, and try to do everything as it should be done. 
That power, thus developed, can be applied in reading. 

D. B. Tower, Esq., of St. Louis. Mr. President, you 
have called for the old ones, and I come to answer the 
call, and especially to answer the question of one of my 
young friends with reference to declamation. Declama- 
tion has much importance besides the proper utterance of 
words. I would have a boy come out to the platform for 
the purpose of training him to do it without falling down, 
and for the purpose of giving him ease in his movements. 
If I thought he did not learn anything else, I would have 
him come out. Almost any boy will be benefited by 
being trained to utter a piece; even if he overacts and 
makes a terrible whirlwind about nothing, he will get 
over it. Twenty-five years ago I had for my hobby arti- 
culation, and it has been articulation ever since. We 
have had a very scientific exhibition of the method of 
teaching elocution. Much of it does not come directly 
into the school-room. The posture does, however. 
The words should be uttered slowly and distinctly. A 
lady told me, week before last, ‘I had a Boston little 
girl in my Sabbath school to-day.” How do you know 
she was from Boston? ‘No scholar have I ever heard 
read so distinctly and so well from any other place. The 
child was eight years old, and of course must have re- 
ceived its instruction in the primary school. 
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We are apt to emphasize too many words in reading. 
I recollect a preacher who was told that he invariably put 
the emphasis on the wrong word in reading this passage : 
‘** He was the only son of his mother,” always putting the 
emphasis on the word mother. -He announced an impor- 
tant fact by reading it as he did, but the fact that he was 
the only son he did not give. When asked to read it after 
the mistake was pointed out to him, he failed again. We 
are not apt to see our own mistakes. We have all read 
or heard of the manner of reading the Scripture by another 
clergyman, — ‘** He told his sons, saddle me the ass, and 
they saddled him.”” Not only emphasis of words, but of 
clauses, must be considered. 

After all, I think we shall have to make boys know the 
names of words, stop long enough to shake hands with 
‘the pauses, and so get good, plain, common-sense reading. 
But there is all the difference in the world in this plain 
common-sense reading, as heard in the schools of Boston. 
The improvement in reading in those schools for the last 
twenty years has been very marked. 


The Institute then adjourned to a quarter before eight 
in the evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Institute met at a quarter before eight, and as Dr. 
Pease, President of Vermont University, who had been 
announced as the lecturer for the evening, was unable to 
be present, on account of sickness, Leander Wetherell, 
Esq., of Boston, was introduced, who had kindly con- 
sented to address the Institute at a short notice. His 
theme was, “* Liberal Education, and especially the Lib- 
eral Education of Woman, as essential to the highest type 
of Civilization.” The address occupied nearly an hour 
and a half, and was listened to with much interest. 
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The Institute then adjourned till nine o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 
FRIDAY MORNING, AUG. 23. 


The Institute met this morning at nine o’clock, and was 
opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. Williams, of Brattleboro’. 
The minutes of the proceedings of yesterday were read 
and approved. 


LECTURE BY T. D. ADAMS, ESQ. 


T. D. Adams, Esq., Principal of the High School, New- 
ton, Mass., was introduced as the lecturer of the morning, 
who proceeded to address the Institute in an eloquent 
manner, eliciting the heartiest applause, upon ‘ The 
Bearings of Popular Education upon Civilization.’’ 

On motion of Mr. Northrop, the Institute voted to pro- 


ceed to the election of officers for the ensuing year at 
twenty minutes before twelve o’clock. 
The Institute then took a recess of five minutes. 


DISCUSSION. 


The next exercise in order was the discussion of the 
subject : — Universal Education the Great Safeguard of a 
Republican Government.” 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH WHITE. 


The President called upon Hon. Joseph White, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education of Massachusetts, to com- 
mence the discussion. 

Mr. Wuire said: Mr. President, were I not disposed 
to pay great deference to the command of the Good Book, 
to render due obedience to the powers that be, I would 
greatly prefer to disobey your call, even at the expense of 
moving into regions out of your jurisdiction; for I am 
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overpowered with the consideration that the labored and 
beautiful discussion of this topic, which has just instructed 
and delighted us, by our friend from Newton, has been 
enough for us to-day, — certainly it has been enough to 
put to flight any poor ideas I might have conceived of 
interesting you this morning. 

Besides, I have none of those other powers which in- 
terested us yesterday afternoon; for I cannot beat my 
breast scientifically, nor dare I aim a blow at epigastrium 
in the style which we have witnessed. 

The terms of this question limit this discussion some- 
what, and we have had it presented in the main so beauti- 
fully already, that I will stand back, Mr. President, and 
see if some one will not make the motion to dispense 
‘with its discussion. 

The PRESIDENT. Perhaps they will be more ready to 
make it after you get through. 

Mr. Wurtz. The question is as to a Republican Gov- 
ernment. What is a Republican Government? Allow 
me to say that I consider a Republican Government one 
in which the people,make, construe, and execute their own 
laws, — not immediately, as in the case of a pure democ- 
racy, but mediately, through the medium of agents, chosen 
by themselves and responsible to themselves, who are to 
act in accordance with certain fundamental principles which 
have come down on the stream of tradition from a past 
age, or which are embodied in written forms, called by us 
Constitutions. You see I give the American idea of a 
republican government, and not the ancient one; for I 
suppose that the executive as well as the representative is 
chosen by the people. 

What is meant by “ Universal Education”? It may 
have two meanings; both may be combined, possibly. 
What was the idea of the originator of the question, I do 
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not know. It may mean that which is universal in its 
nature, comprehending all that we mean by education in 
its broadest, noblest sense, — training, the education of 
the powers, the evolution of them, the fitting of the young 
mind, as it grows up toward immortality, to comprehend 
the varied relations of life, the home, the church, the 
State—of man and of God,—and giving him power 
mentally and morally to perform the varied, ever-recurring 
duties which well up out of these relations. 

Again, it may mean a universally diffused education, 
that which reaches not only the head and the heart, but 
the extremities of the State, not only the directors of the 
people, but the men who do the work of the people in all 
its varied forms of industry; that education which is as 
universal in this respect, that the breath or the life of the 
people is not like that which was described yesterday so 
Consumptive, not like that breath which comes from the 
top of the lungs only, but which calls into action every 
muscle of the thorax and of the body. 

What are the relations of such an education, so diffused, 
to the permanency of republican institutions? Any gov- 
ernment, whether republican or otherwise, will stand or 
fall, as it performs the great functions of government or 
neglects them. What are they? What are the true ob- 
jects of government? I answer, Mr. President, that a 
State is a living organism, that it has a life of its own; - 
and the object of the national government is well-being ; 
and the means of that well-being‘are well-doing, as truly 
in the State as in the individual. Now the government 
which expects to stand, certainly in this age, must truly 
comprehend the great object of government; it must see 
clearly and with a glorious vision the end of well-being, 
and then it must with sagacity, and with entire integrity, 
adapt its law making, its law construction, and its law 
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execution to this great end. It must with sagacity per- 
ceive the application of the various enactments to be 
passed to the security im the various lines of progress 
which society will make. The government, then, must 
be intelligent, or in other words, it must be composed of 
educated men, and they must also be honest; it must 
have a true heart as well as a true head. Now, since we 
know that in a republican government the governors, the 
law makers, the executors are the creation of the people 
themselves, we just run back to the people and say, they 
also must be educated in all wisdom and honesty, that 
their government may be executed in all wisdom and 
_ honesty, and so be a stable government. 
Further, it is not only necessary that the government 
. should be true, intelligent, and honest, but the public 
opinion, which lies back of that government, must reflect 
that intelligence and honesty, and supply the lack of it, if 
there be any in any given case. Hence, directly, the 
people must be intelligent, honest, true to the great ends 
for which society is organized, and for which it exists. 
Again, Mr. President, no government can exist —and 
I bow to a recent writer on this subject—unless it have 
three characteristics with respect to the people. First, 
that it be accepted by the people, or, to use the language 
of our Declaration of Independence, that it have the as- 
*.gent of the people. And I hold that there can be no true 
acceptance of a government, no true assent to the govern- 
ment, without intelligence on the part of the people. It 
is anything but that. A dog or a horse gives no assent 
to a government. He fears and obeys. But man, civil- 
ized, educated man, assents; and thus the government has 
authority according to our American idea. No people can 
accept a government unless they are willing also to main- 
tain it, and to stand by it, to labor and to fight and to die 
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for it. And this, allow me to say in passing, is the cri- 
terion to which we are marching this very day. While 
the bright sun this day is moving in his course, this 
American people, in the light of it, are looking straight 
in the face of that which they have to meet, and which 
will test the question whether they are fit to receive the 
blessing which their fathers offered to them of a free re- 
publican government. (Applause.) 

One further characteristic which grows out of it is, that 
the people who have assented to the government under 
which they live, and so enjoyed it as to be willing to de- 
fend it, must be prepared to perform all the duties that 
grow out of their relations to the government — to perform 
them intelligently, honestly, devoutly, patriotically. 

Now allow me to ask what are the relations of this 
system of ours to these simple propositions? Does it fit 
men and women to discharge the duties which come to 
them under this government? Does it make men good 
jurymen, and true, intelligent, honest witnesses on the 
stand? Does it fit them to govern in the town and in 
the county and in the State? Does it make soldiers and 
teachers and clergymen, and fit them for all the ten thou- 
sand relations of life? If so, it is that on which govern- 
ment rests; if not, it is but the scream of the bird in the 
air, itis nothing. It is just here that this question meets 
us. To gather up the question, does the government so 
affect men as to be the inspirer of order, and fit them for 
progress ? 

Now I ask again, what is the relation of our system of 
education to government and to society, as set forth in 
these simple propositions? And for a full and magnificent 
discussion of this question, I refer you to the Address of 
Mr. Adams, to whom we have just listened. 

The creation of wealth is one of the objects of our sys- 
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tem. Labor and skill are the foundations of it. Education 
furnishes the inducements to labor, and education is skill. 
Therefore, if you have a rich community, you have an 
educated community. What is the influence of the school- 
room upon crime, or rather upon its opposite? The habits 
learned in the school-room, in the Northern States, are 
those which are carried out into society, and become the 
source of obedience to general law. 

If there were no other results, these would be worth 
every dollar that is expended upon them. But I hold 
that education deters from crime. I understand, I think, 
the distinction that is made between learning and good- 
ness; but I believe —and statistics show it — that where 
you find an educated community, there you find least 
. crime. Our State prisons and other prisons tell this. 
And especially when we remember that the highest and 
best part of our education comes mediately or immediately 
from God’s Book of nature and revelation, is it not true 
that education deters from crime? Who is mad, if it be 
not the “‘ undevout astronomer ?”’ 

Again, it is an educated community that understands 
the value of government, that understands the difference 
between obedience to law and that freedom which destroys 
true liberty, which understands the definition of old John 
Winthrop, when he spoke of that true, federal liberty 
which unites obedience to law with undoubted force and 
freedom of will. He was a good old puritan, and knew 
something about these things. It is an educated commu- 
nity that knows something about them, which knows how 
deep an abyss ignorance digs, and how gladly they fly to 
an iron despotism for relief. And knowing it, they know 
how to maintain it. Amid all the sorrows and all the 
anxieties of the present hour, which you and I have felt, 
not only on the public mart, but in the retirement of our 
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chambers, when our pillows felt the scalding tear, what 
has cheered us more than the fact, that when Sumter 
spoke, a great people rose? (Applause.) It was an edu- 
cated people who started forth, and from the school-houses 
and homes of the land your sons and mine have gone to 
meet whatsoever there be to lay a hand on this govern- 
ment of ours. God go with them, God shield them this 
day, whether on the banks of the Missouri or on the banks 
of the Potomac, and whether they are to live or to die, 
God make them the true sons of the Northern schools and 
Northern education, and we will put them in the niche of 
canonization, as we have our fathers before us. (Applause.) 
I say that when the people are educated they understand 
the relation of government to themselves; they do not 
put forth any Uzzah hand upon the ark of God as it goes 
up to Jerusalem, but they sustain it. 

Here, allow me to say, is just the difference between 
us and that infatuated people who are making war upon 
us to-day, and through us upon the last hope of civiliza- 
tion and freedom in this world of ours. They are an 
uneducated people. Slavery has a blind eye. The most 
of the whites even are uneducated, and hence it is that 
the monstrous delusions of which we read are the prevail- 
ing beliefs of that Southern people. And until they are 
educated, as the North is educated, there never will be 
any union with them. Their disease is deeper than Sumter 
or cabinets’ decrees. It lies down in the system which is 
unworthy of freedom, and antagonistic to it. The school 
must follow the ploughshare of battle over the Southern 
plains, and scatter the seed of truth, and then there will 
be a crop that will be worthy to take the hands and enjoy 
the blessings of a Yankee government. (Applause.) 

The reason that I have not argued this question very 
logically is, that the very idea of republicanism is the cog- 
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nate one of intelligence. The one is an outgrowth of the 
other. You put out the one, and the other dies as neces- 
sarily as the plant in your garden when the root is clipped. 
You cannot prove that two and two make four; you cannot 
prove the fundamental laws of human belief. This law, Oh, 
it had a beginning, and it was sown in blood! Luther strug- 
gled for it, and Algernon Sidney died for it; it wrought 
its tissue through the thread of England for two hundred 
years, and came to this wilderness to be developed, and I 
feel almost ashamed to discuss it. I only say I know it is 
so, I feel itis so. You know and feel it, and so knowing 
and feeling, act upon it as you have done in the years that 
are past. The true teacher is the true patriot. Noiselessly, 
humbly, perhaps, out of the sight of all eyes except that 
of the Great All-Seeing, the faithful teacher goes to his 


- work under the steep hill, or beside the babbling brook, 


and he is doing a work which shall blossom when the 
State needs it, and when the everlasting state opens its 
portals. 

A good old preacher, once settled in Bennington, at a 
time of general religious excitement, when some desperate 
characters had thrown off the trammels of previous wick- 
edness, and come out and declared their intention to lead 
a better life, said with tears in his eyes, “* See how we 
pick up jewels out of the mud!’ Teacher, you do not 
pick up jewels out of the mud. The parent hands them 
over to you, the All-Wise Parent also delivers them to 
you, and they are jewels to be polished by your pains- 
taking, persevering hand. See to it, when the State 
hands them over to you, that they are built into its beau- 
tiful edifice to constitute it a glory, and see to it, that 
there be one more jewel set in the crown of Him whose 
crown shall be composed of human jewels, so that as you 
stand upon the golden pavement, you may say, “I, I also 
furnished a jewel for that immortal crown.” 
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The Institute felt that after the eloquent address of 
Mr. White, the subject needed no further discussion, and 
unanimously adopted the motion made by Mr. Allen, of 
Norwich, to lay it upon the table; on whose motion, also, 
the subject of “Methods of Teaching Elocution” was 
taken up again for consideration. ( 

The President in a happy manner called up Prof. Mun- 
roe, of Boston, again, who said his excuse for speaking 
again was, that a clergyman handed him yesterday the 
following : 

‘* The most common defect of school teachers, scholars, 
and others, is the dropping of the closing words, syllables, 
and sentences.” 

Signed: ‘* One who has been listening to the last words 
of his sentences for the last ten years.” 

Mr. Munroe proceeded to speak of the cause of this 
common fault, which he said he had noticed here. This 
fault is noticed in those who have not full chests and cor- 
rect habits of breathing, and who inhale a full breath, and 
hold it a few moments, and then give it out in a sinking, 
exhausting manner. Most people can inhale gradually, 
but they cannot exhale so slowly. It is to this peculiarity 
that the fault may be traced. To remedy this fault the 
chest should be kept in a state of tension till the sentence 
is closed. Another remedy may be the practice of exagge- 
rating the terminating consonants and sentences. Another 
help to correct this fault may be to begin a sentence very 
gently, and increase the volume of sound as you proceed 
to the close. 

The primary step to good reading is articulation and 
enunciation. Mr. Munroe said he had not heard one 
public speaker in five hundred, including professed teach- 
ers among the rest, who articulated his words perfectly. 
He included himself among the number. More attention 


f 
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should be paid in primary schools to enunciation. Let 
scholars take one word at a time and speak it with the 
utmost attention to the precise sound of the vowels and 
consonants. 

Mr. NortHrop stated that he could, from his observa- 
tion as a visitor of the schools of Massachusetts for the 
last three years, bear witness to the good results of careful 
attention to articulation. He could soon determine, on 
entering a school, whether a teacher had any appropriate 
exercise in articulation. The drill in articulation is made 
a concert exercise. Some persons object to concert read- 
ing, but from his observation he was prepared to say, that 
he would as soon object to concert singing as to this. 

Mr. Bruce, of Wilmington, Delaware, advocated the 


phonetic method of teaching reading. 


A gentleman called on Mr. Munroe to give an analysis 
of “ the final cadence.” 

Mr. Muwrok said, that was a term he never used, and 
it would be words thrown away to say anything about 
it. (Applause.) 

The Institute then took a recess of five minutes, after 
which Prof. Wood and friend gave another song, a parody 
on the familiar air of ‘‘ Dixie,’”’ which was written on the 
17th of April, and put into the hands of the Sixth Massa- 
chusetts Regiment, who shed the first blood in Baltimore 
on the 19th of April. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr. Hedges, of Newark, from the Committee on the 
nomination of officers, presented the following list, which 
was unanimously elected. 
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FOR PRESIDENT, 
A. P. Stone, Plymouth ; 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
Samuel Pettes, Roxbury ; 
Barnas Sears, Providence, R. I. ; 
Gideon F. Thayer, Boston ; 
Benjamin Greenleaf, Bradford ; 
Daniel Kimball, Needham ; 
William Russell, Lancaster ; 
Henry Barnard, Hartford, Conn. ; 
William H. Wells, Chicago, III. ; 
Alfred Greenleaf, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
William D. Swan, Boston ; 
Charles Northend, New Britain, Conn. ; 
Samuel S. Greene, Providence, R. I. ; 
Ariel Parish, Springfield ; 
Leander Wetherell, Boston ; 
George B. Emerson, Boston ; 
Amos Perry, Providence, R. I. ; 
Nathan Hedges, Newark, N. J. ; 
William J. Adams, Boston ; 
Zalmon Richards, Washington, D. C. ; 
John W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Thomas Sherwin, Boston ; 
Jacob Batchelder, Salem ; 
George S. Boutwell, Groton ; 
John Kingsbury, Providence, R. I. ; 
George Allen, Jr., Boston ; 
Charles Hammond, Groton ; 
D. N. Camp, New Britain, Conn. ; 
J. D. Philbrick, Boston ; 
Joshua Bates, Boston ; 
Anson Smyth, Columbus, Ohio ; 
Alpheus Crosby, Salem ; 
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Ebenezer Hervey, New Bedford ; 
B. G. Northrop, Framingham ; 


George F. Phelps, New Haven, Conn. ; 


John C. Pelton, San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Henry E. Sawyer, Concerd, N. H. ; 

William F. Phelps, Trenton, N. J. ; 

J. Escobar, Mexico ; 

E. P. Weston, Gorham, Me. ; 

E. F. Strong, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 

D. B. Hagar, Jamaica Plain ; 

Hiram Orcutt, West Brattleboro’ ; 

B. B. Whittemore, Norwich, Conn. ; 


RECORDING SECRETARY, 
William E. Sheldon, West Newton ; 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES, 

B. W. Putnam, Boston ; 

John Kneeland, Roxbury ; 
TREASURER, 

William D. Ticknor, Boston ; 


CURATORS, 


Nathan Metcalf, Boston ; 
Samuel Swan, Boston ; 
J. E. Horr, Brookline ; 


CENSORS, 


William T. Adams, Boston ; 
James A. Page, Boston ; 
C. Goodwin Clark, Boston ; 


COUNSELLORS, 


Daniel Mansfield, Cambridge ; 
Charles Hutchins, Boston ; 
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J. W. Allen, Norwich, Conn. ; 
George N. Bigelow, Framingham ; 
Richard Edwards, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
T. W. Valentine, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
J. E. Littlefield, Bangor, Me. ; 

F. A. Sawyer, Boston ; 

Moses T. Brown, Toledo, Ohio ; 
Henry L. Boltwood, Derry, N. H. 
Joseph White, Williamstown ; 
George T. Littlefield, Somerville. 


The Institute then adjourned till two o’clock in the 
afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Institute met agreeably to adjournment at two 
o’clock. The President read a note from Mr. Eruil 
Apflebaum, Superintendent of the Lawrence Water Cure, 
inviting the Institute to attend a Social Party at his 
hotel in the evening. The invitation was accepted with 
thanks. 

Another invitation to ascend the mountain on the oppo- 
site side of the river was received, with the assurance 
that guides would accompany any number of persons who 
wished to ascend the mountain at the close of the exer- 
cises of the afternoon. More than a hundred ladies and 
gentlemen availed themselves of the invitation, and though 
they found the ascent for a distance of nearly two miles 
very steep and rugged in many places, they felt well re- 
paid for the effort. 


INAUGURATION. 

The newly elected President, Mr. A. P. Stone, of Ply- 
mouth, having come into the hall, the retiring President, 
Mr. D. B. Haear, said: — It is customary, immediately 
f* 
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after the announcement of the election of a President, to 
inaugurate the new administration. As the President 
elect is now in the hall, Messrs. Strong and Putnam, of 
Mass., will please act as a committee to conduct him to 
the chair. - 

This duty having been performed, Mr. Haaar said : — 
Members of the Institute, the present moment is one of 
the pleasantest of my experience as a member of the In- 
stitute. It is pleasant to lay aside the cares and responsi- 
bilities of office; it is pleasant to know that I shall leave 
this position while the Institute is in a highly prosperous 
condition ; it is pleasant to feel honored in having a most 
honorable successor; and it is exceedingly pleasant, as my 
last official act, to introduce to your favor and confidence 
my esteemed friend, our new President, Mr. Stone. 

The President elect responded : — Members of the In- 
stitute, and Ladies and Gentlemen, after my most solemn 
protest, repeatedly given, to the committee on nominations 
against the presentation of my name for this place, I have 
been compelled, in the language of the day, to surrender, 
though I wish it to be understood that it was only at the 
last moment that I spiked my gun and hauled down my 
colors. It seemed to me that the only way to prevent this 
action was to leave Brattleboro’ in the early train this 
morning; and as I commenced my education before the 
battle of Bull Run, I concluded I would not commence a 
system of tactics here that was initiated at that time. 

Having consented to assume the responsibilities of this 
position, I most respectfully ask, and I have no doubt I 
shall receive, your cordial co-operation to enable me to 
discharge the duties of the chair. I am grateful for the 
honor of occupying the chair of this Institute, which sus- 
tains so honorable a position with reference to the cause 
of education and the country. Assuring you that I have 
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the welfare of the Institute at heart, I accept the office, 
aud tender you my sincere thanks for the honor you have 
done me. 


PROF. NORTH'S LECTURE. 


The President then introduced as the lecturer for the 
afternoon, Prof. Edward North, of Hamilton College. 

At the close of Prof. North’s Lecture, on motion by 
Mr. Strong, of Conn., the Institute adjourned till half- 
past seven, to allow those who desired to do so to ascend 
Mount Wantasticut. 


EVENING SESSION.-——-CLOSING EXERCISES. 


OsituaRy REsoLurTions. 


Immediately after the Institute was called to order by 
the President, Mr. O. S. Knapp, of Somerville, called the 
attention of the Institute to the recent death of Mr. Alfred 
W. Pike, of Boston. Mr. Knapp said: —It was my 
fortune to reside near Mr. Pike, and though my acquaint- 
ance does not date far back, yet the frequent conversations 
I was enabled to hold with him disclosed a mind well 
informed, and a heart in sympathy with every effort for 
the promotion of education. I propose the adoption of 
the following resolutions. 

Resolved, That it is with feelings of deep regret, that 
we receive the announcement of the death of Mr. Alfred 
W. Pike, of Boston, one of the first secretaries of this 
Institute. 

Resolved, That his many excellences as a man, his de- 
voted, Christian life, his superior attainments as a scholar, 
and his success as a teacher, commanded our high re- 
spect. 

Resolved, That we tender the members of his bereaved 
family our sincere sympathy in this their season of grief. 
The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
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Mr. JouHN KNEELAND, of Roxbury. Since our last 
meeting, another early friend of our Institute has been 
called away from us: one, perhaps, not so generally known 
to the present members of the Institute as formerly. I 
. refer to Ichabod Morton, of Plymouth. I never knew a 
man more interested in the cause of education than he, 
nor one more ready to make personal sacrifices for it. 
Those who have lived in Plymouth county, know what 
his influence has been. I think it proper that we should 
take some notice of his death here. I offer the following 
resolution. 

Resolved, That in the death of Ichabod Morton, Esq., 
of Plymouth, Mass., this Institute has lost one of its earli- 
est and most valued members, the cause of education an 
earnest and self-sacrificing friend, and the world a gener- 
ous and honest man, who lived and labored for the truth 
he felt and the good he saw. 

Passed unanimously. 

The PrestpENT. We purpose, during the brief session- 
of the Institute this evening, to call upon several friends 
of education in different States to say a word, and to 
strike the key-note of education in them. 

On motion of Mr. Sheldon, the speeches of gentlemen 
were ordered to be limited to five minutes. 

Another song was sung by Prof. Wood: “ We come 
to the friends we have met before,”’ &c. 

The Prestpent. The nearest land to Vermont is New 
Hampshire, as many know who climbed Chesterfield Moun- 
tain this afternoon, and I will therefore call first upon Mr. 
Sawyer, of Concord. 

Mr. H. E. Sawyer, Principal of the Concord High 
School, and Editor of the New Hampshire School Journal, 
said: The history of educational affairs in New Hampshire 
is almost as familiar to the citizens of this place as to 
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myself; for that history is pretty largely the history of 
Cheshire county. It must be twenty years since that 
county established teachers’ institutes and held them, 
which have since been established and held throughout 
the counties of the State. The first State system in New 
Hampshire, properly so called, was established in 1846, 
when a commissioner for the State was appointed. In 
1848, the system was changed, and county commissioners 
were appointed annually. The system of county com- 
missioners is still in operation. Some years since teach- 
ers’ institutes were established by law, provision being 
made for them, and being compulsory; that is, not volun- 
tary, and were held in the several counties, under the 
control of the commissioners. 

Our last legislature repealed that provision of the statutes 
which has reference to institutes; so that we have nothing 
in our State, I am sorry and ashamed to say, looking to 
the meet preparation of teachers for their work. 

Our great lack is of better teachers. But in a commer- 
cial point of view it does not pay to furnish a better article 
than there is a demand for, and for that reason we shall 
not have any rapid improvement in teachers. What we 
need, primarily, and back of all is, a demand for teachers 
of high excellence of attainment, who have made their 
profession a study, at least to some extent. 

Another thing that we need, and which is also needed 
elsewhere, is, some way by which the teacher’s profession 
or vocation may be recognized throughout the State; so 
that a person may obtain authority to teach and get pay 
for teaching in the public schools, without an examination 
every year or twice a year. 

J. W. BuLKLEy, Superintendent of Schools in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was then called upon to speak for New York. 
He said there was nothing new to present. They were 
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pursuing the even tenor of their way as they had done 
for years past. The system of New York is not an en- 
tirely free school system. There are still in some districts 
the old fashioned, abominable rate-bill. But in all the 
large towns and cities the schools are emphatically free 
schools. In the city of New York, the schools are not 
only free, but all the appliances for the school are fur- 
nished gratuitously. All the books, and even all that is 
necessary for a college course, are thus furnished. 

In Brooklyn we have about four hundred and twenty- 
five teachers, and our school population in attendance on 
the schools is about fifty thousand. The general standard 
in the city is rising. One department in our schools is 
the evening school system, by which we provide for the 
education of the adult immigrant population. These 
schools have been very successful. None are received 
into them but those who are beyond the influence of the 
day schools. 

Mr. CHarLes NortTHEND, of Connecticut, spoke of 
the value of the Normal School, which he said was doing 
a great work for the State. The Teachers’ Journal is 
aided by the State some, and taken by only about a quar- 
ter of the teachers of the State. Educational meetings 
are held in different parts of the State every year. School- 
houses are being improved from year to year. In the 
large cities and villages are some excellent schools and 
excellent teachers. We need more teachers who feel a 
real interest in their work. There are many teachers there 
now who teach merely from convenience or necessity, who 
do nothing to sustain any educational journal, or anything 
outside of the school-room. But, on the whole, Connecticut 
is advancing, and we hope the time will soon come when 
every old school-house will be removed, and when the 
odious rate-bill will not be known. He was glad to know 
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that there were not less than thirty or forty teachers from 
Connecticut at this meeting of the Institute. 

There was no one to respond for Rhode Island. Mr. 
Peterson, of Maine, was called on to respond for that 
State, but declined to do so, excusing himself on the 
ground of a want of sufficient facts in regard to the state 
of education in Maine. 

Prof. Wood then favored the Institute with another 
song. 

The Prestpent. We always hold Father Hedges, of 
Newark, responsible for New Jersey. 

Hon. Natuan HeEpees, of Newark, being thus called 
upon, said he wished upon this occasion to devolve the 
duty upon a younger man, and one better acquainted with 
the cause of education in New Jersey. 

Mr. Upton, of New Jersey, being thus alluded to, ex- 
pressed his regret that the gentleman who had represented 
New Jersey for the last quarter of a century, so ably and 
honorably, had seen fit to decline to do it on this occasion. 
He represents the conservative element of that State; he 
represents also the progressive spirit in education. I sup- 
pose, said Mr. Upton, I am called upon to represent the 
spirit of Young America. The Young America of New 
Jersey has gone to fight the battles of the country; and 
as I stood at the farther end of Long Bridge on the other 
side of the Potomac, a few days since, I beheld a monu- 
ment built by the soldiers of New Jersey, a monument to 
the State, and a monument to the educational men of the 
State. And I believe, sir, that the gentleman who has so 
long represented that State in this body has had much to 
do with the building of that monument. He has been 
here from year to year, and has carried back to that State 
what he has gained, and it has been diffused over the 

State. 
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The Normal School of New Jersey is yearly sending 
out a goodly number of graduates. There is an institute 
held in every county once in a year, for which the legisla- 
ture makes an ample appropriation. 

Mr. Bruokg, of Ohio, spoke of the state of education 
in that State. They had suffered some unpleasant trials 
in consequence of the course they had been obliged to ~ 
pursue to sustain their Normal Schools; but those trials 
are nearly at an end. The State has now taken up the 
cause of education from the hands of the teachers, and 
provides for the institutes. In the large towns of Ohio 
there are now systems of graded schools well established, 
and the people come up to their support liberally. The 
Akron school law was enacted in 1844. This was adopted 
in other places. In 1849 that law was modified, and 
applied to all places that might choose to adopt it. In 
1853 a general law was adopted, to enable the people to 
establish graded schools and high-schools. The educa- 
tional buildings in Ohio are being improved, and the 
cause of education is progressing. 

Mr. Hoveuton, lately from Kansas, answered for that 
State, which, he said, is doing well in the cause of educa- 
tion. In fact, she has done well in every cause during 
the last few years. (Applause.) She has drawn largely 
from the New England States, and has some of the best 
blood of all the States. It has been said that she has a larger 
number of professional men in proportion to her popula- 
tion than almost any State. This fact is being felt. In the 
constitution of the State there is laid, broad and sure, a 
liberal system of common schools. The spirit was there 
before the present constitution was framed, and the terri- 
torial laws provided well for the schools. Nearly the 
whole territory was districted, and in a large majority of 
them schools were taught from three to six months in a 
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year. Lawrence has a High School, which will compare 
favorably with many in the older States. Leavenworth 
has done nobly. She has good schools. There are two 
or three colleges in the State. All this speaks well for 
the State, considering that she is only six years old. She 
has poured forth her sons, too, for the cause of the country. 
She has less than one hundred thousand people, and she 
has three thousand men in arms in support of the govern- 
ment. (Applause.) Massachusetts ought to have thirty- 
nine regiments in the field to equal Kansas. 

Mr. Mercatr, recently from St. Louis, spoke for Mis- 
souri. Four years ago, when he went to St. Louis, Mis- 
souri was at the height of her prosperity; now we 
do not know where she is. The schools were kept in full 
operation till about four months ago. About that time 
the Legislature took the fund by which the State schools 
were supported, and thus undermined the schools of St. 
Louis, robbing that city of $40,000, for this year; and 
thus others who are here, as well as myself, were obliged 
to come away, with the hope that we may receive pay for 
past services, even at a discount of four or five per cent. 
on Missouri funds. 

The only Normal School in the State was in St. 
Louis. That has been prosperous. A large portion of 
the female teachers in St. Louis, four months ago, had 
been taught in that school. About one hundred and 
seventy teachers have been employed in that city. They 
have met uniformly each month for mutual improvement. 
The attendance of the meetings was imperative. 

After calling for several other States, from which there 
appeared to be no delegate, the PrestpENnT said: Some 
of our Southern friends, who have been accustomed to 
meet with us, have not been present on this occasion. I 
suppose they have engagements at home. I would not 
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wish to break the blockade, and I suppose I could not 
cross Mason and Dixon’s line without a passport. But if 
there is any gentleman here from any Southern State, we 
shall be happy to hear from him, and we will not impose 
any oath of allegiance. 

Pror. Munrog, of Boston, ry that as the President 
had called for some States that were out of the Union, 
he would remark that he heard a lady suggest that she 
would like to hear from the State of Single Blessedness. 
(Laughter.) 

The President asked Prof. Munroe to speak for that 
State, but he did not consider himself competent, and 
asked to be excused, 

Mr. Cosy responded for Vermont, expressing regret 
that Hon. J. S. Adams, the Secretary of the Board of 
Education, was not present, to perform that duty. He 
was sure that no circumstances of pleasure or convenience 
merely, had kept him from this meeting. 

Mr. Colby was happy to report unmistakable and grati- 
fying evidence of progress in Vermont; not rapid, and to 
a careless observer scarcely perceptible. The various 
efforts for the elevation of any community in intelligence 
and morals exhibit their results, not by consecutive years 
but rather by consecutive generations. It is just fifteen 
years since our first Secretary of the Board made his first 
report. And I have been gratified to-day in comparing 
that report with that made this year. In contrasting these 
two reports, I find the most gratifying evidence of progress. 
As a simple point from which you may judge, I will stat 
that we see it in the compensation of teachers. Fifteeu 
years ago the average rate of compensation for f€male 
teachers, inclusive of board, was less than five dollars pe 
month ; for male teachers, less than twelve dollars pr 
month. The compensation of female teachers has a.- 
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vanced four per cent. annually, and that of males more 
than three per cent. annually, during this period of fif- 
teen years. 

Another song was then sung by Prof. Wood. 

Hon. N. D. Camp, of Connecticut, was called on to speak 
for the Normal Schools. Connecticut was the third State to 
establish a Normal School, Massachusetts and New York 
having preceded her. Since Massachusetts took the first 
step in that direction, there has been an onward course with 
reference to our school system, and I look upon such a 
gathering as this as an evidence of thé™great idea that 
pervades the community, that there is something for a 
teacher to learn; that his success does not depend simply 
upon the culture which he may have; that he must have 
special training for his work, or he must gain his knowl- 
edge in the school of experience. Some years after this 
Institute was organized, there was not a single teacher in 
Connecticut, who was a graduate of a college, or of 
a Normal School, or who had any preparation except 
such as the common schools afforded. To-day one third 
of the teachers in the schools of Connecticut have been 
educated in the Normal School. 

The officers of the Normal Schools of the Northern 
States and Canada have formed an association, and have 
met from year to year to confer upon the special prepara- 
tion for this work. These meetings have been productive 
of good. Not that we expect the Normal School to take 
the place of any other institution in our country. It 
cannot compete with our colleges. To be successful, the 
Normal School must be distinct from any other institution, 
and take the place with reference to teaching, that law 
and medical schools take with reference to training men 
for those professions. 

Joun KwNeEELAND, Esq., of Roxbury, responded for 
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Massachusetts. She is where she has ever been. From 
the commencement of her history she has had the cause 
of education at heart, and if there is anything that the 
people may be said to love with their whole souls, it is 
this educational work, and we know they never will falter 
in it. Year before last an effort was made, by a few men 
in our Legislature, to cut off some of our educational 
appropriations. Everything had to be sifted; but they 
met with little success; the appropriations were made as 
largely as before. Last year they were all made unani- 
mously, not a mf&n raising his voice or vote against them. 
I think I may say that everything in relation to education 
is prosperous in Massachusetts. Our Secretary has been 
here to-day, and has spoken for himself and for us, and I 
think we may all be sure this work will be carried on. as 
heretofore. The policy of the State is simply this; to 
educate every child that is born within the State, or 
comes within its borders; not only to give a good com- 
mon school education, but even a High School and College 
education, if it is desired. The State does not mean that 
any one shall be shut out from any education that he may 
desire. 

Mr. Kneeland explained the action of the City Govern- 
ment of Boston, with reference to the salaries of teachers: 
Although the teachers did come forward and surrender a 
portion of their salaries, the city did not accept the sur- 
render; and since that time the School Committee of 
Boston have voted the same salaries for the coming year. 
(Applause.) There is no desire there to cut down the 
teachers’ wages. But, still, if these stormy times continue, 
and if the prospects grow darker, we must expect to suffer ; 
and I know the teachers will surrender half their salaries, 
or even the whole, rather than this great work in which 
our people are engaged shall fail. Whatever Massachu- 
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setts may do for the cause of the country, she will not let 
her charities fail, nor will she let her educational system 
fail. Her children shall be educated. 

Rev. B. G. Norrurop then offered the following reso- 
lutions. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to the following 
Rail Road Companies for free return tickets over their 
several roads, — viz.: Old Colony and Fall River, Boston 
and Fitchburg, Vermont and Massachusetts, Connecticut 
River, and every Rail Road in Vermont, Sullivan in New 
Hampshire, and Fair Haven and New Bedford, Mass. 

Resolved, That our grateful acknowledgments be hereby 
presented to Hiram Orcutt, Esq., and others, for their 
very cordial invitation to hold a session of the American 
Institute of Instruction in this beautiful and romantic 
town, and also to the Committee of Reception, Hiram 
Orcutt, J. N. Pierson, and Charles L. Mead, for their 
unwearied labors in the preliminary arrangements for this 
meeting, for their extensive correspondence with their 
expected guests, and for their personal attentions and con- 
tinued courtesies to us during this session, and also to the 
officers of this town for the free use of this spacious and 
attractive Hall. 

Resolved, That we express our special obligations to 
Professors Wood, Grannis, and Frost, who, by their 
songs and artistic skill, have so highly delighted, refresh- 
ed, and exhilarated the audience when wearied by the 
graver and more protracted exercises of the session. 

Resolved, That our thanks be tendered to the gentlemen 
who have favored us with the able, elaborate, and in- 
structive lectures to which we have listened, and that 
copies of the same be solicited for publication. 

Resolved, That we express the gratification and admi- 
ration we have felt, and the quickened glow of patriotism 
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e 
we have experienced as we have looked, in the mute yet 


eloquent and beautiful marble, upon that brave old hero, 
Ethan Allen — fit and noble statue to adorn the Capital 
of the Green Mountain State (God bless her), who, by that 
uplifted hand and almost speaking face, to-day, as in 
’76, through the artistic skill and native genius of Larkin 
G. Mead, jr., is rebuking and exorcising the accursed de- 
mon of cowardice, and rallying all true men to the defence 
of their country. 

Resolved, That our most cordial thanks are due to the 
citizens of Brattleboro’ for the kind and generous hospi- 
talities which have been so freely and liberally extended 
to the ladies and others in attendance. 

Resolved, That on the retirement of our esteemed Presi- 
dent, D. B. Hagar, Esq., from his official duties, we de- 
sire to tender to him our grateful appreciation of his 
long-continued devotion to the interests of this association, 
and the general cause of education, for the kindness and 
firmness with which he has uniformly presided over our 
deliberations during the last two years, and for the 
patience and efficiency with which he has met the numer- 
ous calls and details of business in preparation for public 
meetings. 

Resolved, That in the great conflict of our beloved coun- 
try —now pending—which has been here fitly styled 
‘the schoolmaster’s war,” much as we deprecate the 
horrors of war, still we desire no peace but that which is 
based on submission to our government, and that we wil] 
to the utmost oppose all compromises but those of the 
constitution and the laws; and that, though representing 
all former political divisions, we for the time ignore and 
suspend all party issues, and stand united as one man for 
the support of our government, for the suppression of 
rebellion, and the enforcement of the laws. 
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Resolved, That we gratefully record the fact that so 
many of our fraternity — teachers of District Schools, 
Grammar and High Schools and Academies, and Profes- 
sors in our Colleges, to say nothing of the thousands 
of our pupils — have gone forth to maintain the liber- 
ties and government of our country, and that we pledge 
to them our support, our sympathies, and our prayers, 
and, if need be, our presence and our arms. 

Rev. Mr. Norrnror. All hearts are full and all lips 
are ready to speak of the interest and hospitality of the 
people of this beautiful town. It has been a most grati- 
fying fact to find so many of our most intelligent teachers 
enlisting in the present war. Our teachers from the public 
schools of every grade have enlisted, and many of our 
pupils from the Normal Schools. Our Board of Educa- 
tion has lost one of its most efficient members (Rev. A. H. 
Quint), as the chaplain of Col. Gordon’s Regiment. Every 
college is represented by a Professor, or the son of a 
Professor. A Professor from one of our colleges is to 
head a regiment from the western part of Massachusetts. 
The same spirit prevails everywhere. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Rev. Geo. P. Tyxer, of Brattleboro’, responded, that 
when the Institute expressed thanks to the people of 
Brattleboro’ for any enjoyment they may have given, he 
was sure they felt more than paid for any labor they had 
performed for the Institute. He thought they ought to be 
a better people in every respect than before. If they had 
not softer hearts, he should be disappointed, having been 
charged with so many batteries in all their households. 
The Institute had given a strong impulse forward in the 
right direction. It will not only be felt here, but will be 
diffused all over the State. 

He would therefore express the thanks of the people to 
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the Institute, and their exceeding pleasure at having wel- 
comed the Institute here, and having shared in its various 
and rich intellectual repasts. 

Rev. Mr. Brown, of Brattleboro’, said he had been 
much gratified and encouraged by the exercises of the 
Institute. He became a member of the Institute many 
years ago, but he had not been able to attend any of 
its meetings. He was exceedingly gratified with the 
large and liberal views of education which had been pre- 
sented in the lectures and discussions of this meeting. 
Under the influence of such principles, the cause of edu- 
cation in our country is safe and onward. He was going 
the downhill of life, and he was glad to see that those 
who are ascending have some true appreciation of the 
great work of education. It is not to be presumed that 
we have arrived at perfection; there is to be progress, 
‘and that progress is safe. In behalf of the people, as 
well as for himself, he expressed his thanks to the Insti- 
tute for having come to Brattleboro’, and given utterance 
to so many noble expressions in behalf of the cause of 
education. 

Rev. Hrram Orcutt, of West Brattleboro’, was most 
happy to sympathize with the gentlemen who had ex- 
pressed their thanks to the Institute for coming here. He 
wished, as an individual, to express his gratitude for the 
good influence which had been exerted upon the cause of 
education in all its bearings. They had had a rich enter- 
tainment, and they had enjoyed a rare opportunity to 
receive instruction, and an inspiration which must cause 
them to live and act better, and exert themselves more in 
the work of education. 

The Presipent. I have no doubt, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, that our impressions, as we are about to close the 
labors of this meeting, are unanimously that it has been 
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good for us to be here ; that the exercises of the Institute, 
the renewal of former acquaintances and friendships, and 
the formation of new acquaintances, will make us remember 
this meeting with peculiar pleasure. I congratulate you 
that our meeting has been so auspicious. Wherever the 
meeting may be next year, I trust we shall endeavor to 
be present with many more of our friends. 

The Institute united, agreeably to custom, in singing 
the Doxology, ‘“‘ Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow,’ and thus adjourned sine die. 
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LECTURE I. 


CHRISTIAN CULTURE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





BY ANSON SMYTH, 
OF COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





Wuen the American traveller visits the oriental 
world, and views the monumental works of men who 
lived thirty centuries agone, with reverent head un- 
covered he stands in awe. And when a man comes 
from Ohio to New England, and addresses the 
American Institute of Instruction, whose origin dates 
back into antiquity thirty years, he should not be 
charged with unmanly timidity when he acknowl- 
edges diffidence of himself and reverence of a presence 
so venerable. | 

It may be thought that thirty years is but a brief 
period of the world’s history; that it amounts to 
but one year in two hundred of the time that man 
has been upon earth; that many of the men who 
were present at the organization of the Institute are, 
with vigorous health and unabated mental force, in 
attendance on this anniversary; that its first Presi- 
dent, Dr. Wayland, and its first Secretary, Mr. 


Thayer, are still working members; that Professor 
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Silliman, who was fifty years old when this Associa- 
tion was formed, is still hale and active. 

But compared with other American educational so- 
cieties, this Institute becomes truly venerable. How 
many other institutions, kindred in purpose to this, 
have risen and fallen during these thirty years. With 
many and high promises of permanent usefulness they 
have sprung into being, full-grown at the beginning, 
like the gourd which so rejoiced the heart and blessed 
the head of Jonah, and as suddenly have withered 
away. Some of them were lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, and of them precious memories remain to us. 
In early childhood they passed away, fulfilling the 
Pagan theory, that “ Whom the gods love die young.” 
Others of them were less amiable in their natures ; 
less beneficent in their lives. They are by many 
remembered as annual exhibitions of ill-nature and 
feebleness. They, too, died young, giving demonstra- 
tion of the Bible doctrine, that the wicked do not live 
out half their days. 

So far as I am informed, the American Institute of 
Instruction is the only national association of the kind 
that can truly say, “I still live.’ One or two others 
may not acknowledge that they are really dead. 
They neither “live” nor “move,” though they 
claim to have a “ being.” So far as active vitality 
is concerned, they have found it expedient to assume 
a state of indefinite postponement. 

The average age of all our national associations 
for the promotion of popular education does not ex- 
ceed five years. And in view of this fact, this 
Institute, now holding .its thirty-second anniversary, 
becomes venerable. 
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But in another aspect the same truth appears. 
What changes have transpired in the world since 
the history of this association began! On the 
25th day of August, in the year 1831, at the second 
meeting of the Institute, in an address on “ Moral 
Education,” Mr. Jacob Abbott, to illustrate a point, 
used the following words: 

*“ The Government of the United States employs its 
hundreds of workmen at Springfield and at Harper’s 
Ferry, in the manufacture of muskets. The inspector 
examines every one as it is finished, with the greatest 
care. He adjusts the flint —and tries it again and 
again, until its emitted shower of sparks is of the 
proper brilliancy,— and when satisfied that all is 
right, he packs it away with its thousand companions, 
to sleep probably in their boxes in quiet obscurity for- 
ever.” 

Long years have passed away since the close of the 
flint-lock era. With our young soldiers in this percus- 
sion age, flint is associated with times far back in the 
dead past. We have thousands of men in our armies 
who know nothing of flint-locks, except what tradition 
relates of them; and who would no sooner go into 
battle with the muskets of thirty years ago, than with 
David’s sling, or Gideon’s empty pitchers. And even 
that ** forever,” foretold by Mr. Abbott, has already 
twice terminated : — once during our war with Mex- 
ico, and again when our armories were emptied by 
that prince of all thieves, John B. Floyd — then 
Secretary of War — now a Brigadier Rebel. 

In the year 1830, George the Fourth was upon 
the British Throne, and France was ruled by the 
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Bourbon Charles. The Chinese wall was then un- 
broken, and that vast Empire was to the rest of the 
world a terra incognita. 

Thirty: years ago our nation embraced but twenty- 
four States, with a population of thirteen millions ; 
now there are thirty-four States, and our population 
is thirty-one millions. Then Andrew Jackson was 
President, bruising the head of the young serpent, 
secession, but not destroying its accursed life. John 
Marshall was judging righteous judgment at the head 
of our national judiciary. It was during the year in 
which the Institute had its origin, that Daniel Web- 
ster first acquired national fame as an orator and 
statesman, by his immortal reply to Hayne. 

When this Institute was organized, there was not 
one mile of railroad for passenger travel in the United 
States. Now there are more than forty thousand 
miles in operation, built at an expense of more than 
a’billion of dollars. Then the magnetic telegraph was 
an unimagined possibility ; now one hundred thou- 
sand miles of wires thrill with messages, flying with 
the swiftness of lightning. 

And what advancement during these years has 
been accomplished in popular learning in our land! 
In nothing has progress been more direct, rapid and 
salutary than in our systems of public schools. I can- 
not compare the present statistics of popular educa- 
tion with those of thirty years ago, for the reason 
that the education of that day was but scantily re- 
ported. The truth is, that there was then but little 
in the way of common schools that was worth report- 
ing. There were no carefully and thoroughly de- 
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vised school systems. It is true that in many of the 
States there were enactments designed to aid the idea, 
or purpose, of public schools; but there was little of 
practical efficiency in any of the laws pertaining to 
school management. As an example, take my native 
State, Pennsylvania. When this Institute was organ- 
ized, the common schools of that State were volun- 
tary, not legal, institutions. Such neighborhoods as 
possessed the requisite spirit, built school-houses by 
subscription ; and, when they were so disposed, hired 
teachers; though many a year passed in many a 
locality without schools. ‘Teachers were employed 
without examination, and very few of them had the 
first idea of Grammar or Geography ; and they who 
had ciphered in Daboll to the “* Rule of Three,” were 
esteemed prodigies of learning, and spoken of with 
admiration by every one within two miles of the 
school-house. Moreover, they were awarded high 
seats at all tables in the district as they ‘ boarded 
round.” Rate bills were made out, and the teacher 
collected his salary from his individual patrons, — a 
work which usually required about as much time as 
he had spent in teaching. Men received an average 
of ten dollars per month, and women from seventy- 
five cents to a dollar per week, — exclusive of such 
rations as were to be had in boarding from house to 
house and messing with their pupils. Not till the 
American Institute was in its fourth year was there 
an efficient common school system enacted in that 
great central Commonwealth. 

I am aware of the truth, that New Englagd was in 


those days greatly in advance of Pennsylvania. Yet 
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how unlike the present New England schools were 
those of thirty years ago. Look at Massachusetts, 
as she then was. The Board of Education had no 
existence. Horace Mann was a young lawyer in Ded- 
ham, with no thought of the great mission for which 
God was preparing him. The idea of Normal Schools 
had found no expression. Teachers’ associations for 
mutual improvement were unknown. I taught dur- 
ing the winters of 1836 and 1837 in one of the best 
districts in Berkshire County, without previous ex- 
amination. Some time after the close of each term, 
the village doctor sent me a certificate of qualifica- 
tions, simply to facilitate the application of town funds 
to the payment of my salary of sixteen dollars per 
month. Hence I conclude that the examination of 
teachers was something less than a mere formality ; 
and, like coroners’ inquests, ex post facto, at that. 
Graded Schools, public High Schools, and many of 
the best features of all the Common Schools of the 
present day, then had no existence. But since that 
day old things have passed away, and all things have 
become new. 

A like revolution has blessed all parts of our coun- 
try. I have spoken of Pennsylvania, as it was in 
the days of my boyhood. But all the sons of the 
venerable Key-Stone State are to-day proud of the 
progress she is making in the way of public schools. 
And were we to extend our inquiries to Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and States farther west, we should find that in 
nothing have changes been more marked and glori- 
ous thann matters pertaining to popular education. 
And as this Institute antedates all these great im- 
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provements, — as it has been an efficient instrumen- 
tality in their production, we are at liberty to look 
upon it as venerable in age ; full of years, as it is full 
of honors. And as I have attended but two of the 
thirty-one previous meetings of the Institute, and as 
I have personal acquaintance with but few of its 
prominent members, I have experienced unfeigned 
distrust of my ability to interest or instruct you by 
any words which I may utter. . 

When Cineas returned from Rome, he was asked 
what he thought of the Roman Senators. He an- 
swered : — “ Each one is fit for a king.”’ And as 
I have read the transactions of this Institute, the 
addresses of its eloquent and learned members, I 
have gained for the presence in which I this evening 
stand the highest respect, -yea, reverence. And I 
know not what claims have secured for me the invi- 
tation to address you, unless it be the fact that for 
the last ten years I have been a hard though humble 
worker in the educational field; and thus has come 
to pass the saying of Solomon : — “‘ Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business ? he shall stand before kings ; 
he shall not stand before mean men.” 

Thus far have I spoken, not as an appropriate 
introduction to what I have further to say, but rather 
as an expression of the ideas and feelings with which 
I come before you. 

New Englanders are in repute as rigid logicians ; 
and it will not be strange if my hearers complain 
that they can see little connection between the differ- 
ent portions of my address. But be ye comforted 
with the promise of my profoundest sympathy, for I 
experience the same difficulty. 
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I have spoken of the great progress of the Common 
Schools of our country during these last years. At 
present there are few interests of which the people 
speak in terms of higher praise than of these schools. 
Many objections once urged against them have now 
lost their force. Wherever the American school sys- 
tem has been efficiently administered, it has wrought 
out its own praise. There is, however, still, by a few, 
one most serious charge made against these schools, to 
answer which is my present purpose. 

It is charged that the moral influence of our schools 
is bad — very bad —evil continually! I believe 
that neither the number nor the character of those 
who make this accusation, is such as to furnish ground 
for alarm in the minds of Christian parents ; but the 
accusation itself is of so serious a character as to 
command consideration; regardless of the source 
whence it comes. If of the thousand men who pass 
your: residence in the night, but one of them all, 
and he the least reliable of them all, should declare 
that your house is on fire, it would not be wise to 
rest on the probability in the case. Neither parents 
nor children should sleep till due examination had 
proved the alarm groundless. Then let us with pa- 
tience hear, and with candor consider the charges 
preferred against our public schools. 

Says one writer on the subject, “ The whole sys- 
tem tends to infidelity and corruption.” 

Another declares that, 

“Infidelity reigns supreme in the schools of the 


country.” They are “pits of destruction, where chil- 
dren are sure to learn evil.” 
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Still another says, 

“Parents must come to feel the dangers of the 
Godless schools so profoundly, as to forego with 
alacrity all the apparent advantages they afford, 
and to dream no more of consigning their offspring 
to these nurseries of heathenism, vice and crime, 
than they would of casting them into the Ganges, or 
beneath the car of Juggernaut, or immolating them 
to some grim and bloody Moloch, or making them 
over, for time and eternity, to the devil.” 

In a recent report of the Superintendent of the 
schools in the city of Lanesville, is reported the reply 
of the Roman Catholic Pastor there to the inquiry, 
why his people objected to those schools. Said he, 
*‘We do not so much object to teaching the Protestant 
religion, as we do to teaching no religion ;” obviously 
implying that those schools are utterly unreligious, 
or, as they are apt to say, “* Godless.” 

Nor are these objections urged by Roman Catholics 
‘alone. Indeed, I think that most of them are of 
Protestant origin. Not long since there came into 
my hands a pamphlet, written by a prominent Pro- 
testant doctor of divinity, calling most earnestly upon 
all good people to withdraw their children from the 
public schools, on account of their tendency to im- 
morality. 

These are most serious and weighty accusations. 
If they are true, if the moral and spiritual interests 
of our children are put in peril by attendance on the 
public schools of the land, then are these schools the 
greatest calamity and curse that could be visited upon 
the nation. No interests are so sacred and precious 
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as those which pertain to the immortal soul ; those 
which reach into the endless future, and take hold on 
eternal destiny. Yes, if these schools are not only 
unreligious but irreligious,—if they are what their 
opponents say, Infidel and Crocodile, Moloch and 
Devil, it is high time that they were suppressed; high 
time that their teachers were engaged in better busi- 
ness. Yes, the charge is fearful, a terrible one ; and 
if it is just and true, all who are engaged in working 
our school system might as well be engaged in rum- 
selling, or slave-catching, or piracy, or any other 
abominable service of Satan. Yes, if our schools do 
deprave the hearts of their pupils, there is nothing in 
them to make compensation for the infinite evil they 
accomplish ; for all mental culture acquired at the 
expense of moral character, costs millions of times all 
that it is worth. 

But in the name and behalf of the schools of our 
country, I boldly enter the plea of not guilty of the 
crimes charged in the indictment. 

Let us remember that it is against both the theory 
and the practical workings of this system of educa- 
tion that objection is made. Says one of the com- 
plainants, “ The system is irreligious in its nature, and 
immoral in practice.’ Here innate depravity is 
charged against the idea upon which our public 
schools are founded ; it “ is irreligious in its nature.” 

What is there in the “ nature,” plan, or design of 
our school system, which inevitably necessitates im- 
morality? The idea, or theory is, that all should be 
educated in the rudimental departments of necessary 
learning ; that it is the duty of the State to make 
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provision for the instruction of all its young sons and 
daughters ; having no respect to sect, caste, or con- 
dition. This purpose, or system, is “ no respecter of 
persons,” but places all in a position of strict equali- 
ty ; securing to the poor orphan child the same rights 
and opportunities in these schools as are afforded to 
the children of the wealthy. If left to their own re- 
sources, the parents of thousands and thousands of 
the children of the land would be unable to give them 
schooling for a single year of their lives; and no 
avenue to respectability or usefulness would be open 
to them. But like the grace of salvation, which 
is offered to all without money — without price, a 
good, thorough education in the common English 
branches is tendered ; and to every one the opportu- 
nity is given to partake freely. .And in these schools, 
as scarcely anywhere else in life, ** The rich and the 
poor meet together.” The daughter of the penniless 
widow occupies a desk with the daughter of the mil- 
lionaire, and the son of the governor recites with the 
woodsawyer’s boy. And so it should be among a 
democratic and Christian people; for nothing could 
be more undemocratic, nothing more opposite to 
Christianity, than the caste, the distinctions in soci- 
ety which are founded upon wealth, and not upon 
worth ; upon fashion, and not upon character. 

And in the idea that education, like the air and the 
sun-light, is made free to all, is there a tendency to 
immorality ? Does mental culture endanger religious 
life? In short, does Christianity flourish best where 
popular ignorance most prevails ? 

Let us now glance at the laws which establish, and 
the rules which govern these schools. 
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They guard with special care against irreligion, — 
against all the evils with which the system is charged. 
I suppose that the laws of Ohio may be quoted as a 
fair sample of the statutes of other States upon this 
subject. In each county of Ohio there is a Board of 
Examiners, “ consisting of three competent persons,” 
and no one can be employed as a teacher without a 
certificate from this Board of qualification for teach- 
ing specified branches, and of good moral character. 
And not a few applicants have failed to secure the 
requisite testimonials, on the ground of their immo- 
rality. And for the same reasons some have had 
their certificates rescinded. It is far easier for a man 
who is addicted to gambling, profanity, or intemper- 
ance, to secure almost any other official position than 
that of teacher. Men who are such, and who are 
known to be such, can be made Judges, and Congress- 
men, and Major Generals ; but they cannot be permit- 
ted to teach the most obscure of all our district schools. 

In Ohio we employ twenty-one thousand teachers, 
about equally divided as to sex. And I am in no 
fear of contradiction when I assert that, with the 
single exception of the clergy, we have no other pro- 
fession or class of people who, as a whole, stand half 
as high in moral character as these twenty-one thou- 
sand school teachers. I do not claim that they are 
all that they should be in this respect. It is highly 
probable that some immoral men have, by deceptive 
courses, secured certificates of good character and 
employment as teachers. But take them as a class 
and compare them with the lawyers, with the physi- 
cians, the farmers, the mechanics, or the merchants 
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of the State, and in which does the average of moral 
character stand the highest? A very large propor- 
tion of these teachers work heartily and efficiently 
in our Sunday Schools, and abound in all good 
works. So is it in other States. Take away from 
the country the teachers of its schools, and the re- 
ligious loss would be irreparable. 

And the fact that the teachers of our schools are 
persons of exemplary morality, is of itself sufficient 
to disprove the charges under review. 

In many of the towns and villages, Boards of Edu- 
cation have provided printed rules and regulations for 
the direction and government of their schools. Many 
of these have come into my possession, and in scarce- 
ly one of them have I failed to find a recognition of 
the claims of morality, and injunctions to pay them 
due regard. They charge teachers to consider the 
moral culture of their pupils as not less important 
than their mental training. Many of them require 
that a portion of the Holy Scriptures be each day 
read in their schools, and recommend that they be 
opened each morning with prayer. 

Thus far I have considered the circumstantial evi- 
dence against the justice of the accusations which we 
are considering, — the testimony which lies, chiefly, 
outside of the schools themselves. And from the ex- 
ternal views which we have taken, —from the theory 
and purpose of public schools, — from the laws which 
establish them, the regulations by which they are 
governed, — and, especially, in the character of their 


teachers, — what have we seen which should excite 
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the fears of the strictest moralist, the devoutest Chris- 
tian ? 

And now, from the circumstantial and external, 
let us pass to examine the direct and internal evi- 
dence in the case. So far as we at present can 
judge, the tree is good. But let us test the quality 
of its fruit. | 

What is the manifest moral influence of our schools 
upon the millions of children in them taught and 
trained ? 


The order and authority which prevail in all well- 


managed schools, are most effective moral forces. 
Law and order are among God’s mightiest engines 
for working out his purposes of good will to men. 
And the practical acknowledgment of authority, the 
cultivation of a spirit of docile and prompt obedience 
to law, is the great desideratum in human character. 
Without it there can be np strong and reliable gov- 
ernment. He who in his early days has not learned 
to bow cheerfully to rightful authority, and yield 
implicit obedience to its mandates, is not likely to 
become a Christian man. Scorning just human 
authority, he will not regard God’s government. At 
heart he will against all good laws be a rebel. 

How necessary, then, not only to their present, but 
also to their eternal welfare, is it that children become 
accustomed to yield implicit obedience to authority. 
But many of them will not acquire this habit ‘and 
temper in the family. It is a truth as patent as it is 
mournful, that in thousands of homes there is neither 
law nor order. Individual sovereignty has all things 
to its own lawless liking. And if the children of 
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such households ever experience the needful disci- 
pline of their wills, — if they ever learn to respect 
government, human or divine, it is in the school that 
this great work is to be accomplished. 

Is it accomplished there? Do teachers succeed 
in infusing the hearts of their pupils with the spirit 
of willing obedience to just law? My observation 
has enabled me to affirm that in countless cases their 
efforts in this direction are not in vain; that by a 
wise and firm exercise of the power with which their 
office invests them, they often do repair, to a great 
extent, the defects of parental training. And every 
observant teacher has noticed this most valuable 
result of his endeavors. Every year some of his pupils 
become more and more teachable and law-abiding. 
Thus are they preparing to act well the part of 
peaceable and loyal citizens; thus the hope of their 
becoming obedient to the requirements of the Gospel 
is greatly encouraged. 

But we do not claim that our schools have trans- 
formed the moral character of all the children which 
have entered them from families in which no restrain- 
ing and governmental forces have been brought to bear 
upon them. Nor should this be expected. Not even 
the power and grace of God are able to accomplish 
this. More than divine efficiency and infinite love 
can do, should not be demanded of our schools. 

It is asking a great deal when our schools are re- 
quired to make children better than their parents are. 
Such is the downward pressure of a corrupt home 
atmosphere, such the terrible gravitating force of 
vicious parental example, that it is immensely hard 
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work to make the moral stream run up hill ; —to 
turn the current of the child’s life upward, right 
against the downward power of a wicked parent’s 
influence. And when there come to our schools at 
nine o'clock, a. M., the drunkard’s boy, and the 
swearer’s boy, and the Sabbath-breaker’s boy, and 
the gambler’s boy, and the boy whose father is in the 
penitentiary, and more than all, the boy whose indulg- 
ent mother does not know that he is out, it is somewhat 
extravagant to expect that they will be sent home at 
four o’clock, Pp. M., made over into saints and gentle- 
men. ‘The moral diseases of many children have be- 
come chronic and inveterate before they are submitted 
to the treatment of our schools; and our teachers are 
not such charlatans as to pretend to have ability to 
cure the incurable. 

But in every part of our land there is demonstra- 
tion of the truth that these schools both conserve and 
promote virtue. And such has long been the just 
verdict of public opinion; a verdict which has been 
repeated and confirmed on every rehearing of the case. 
- If the complaint that the moral influence of our 
schools is pernicious be just, how happens it that those 
nations and States in which this system of education 
has most prevailed, are pre-eminent for their high- 
toned morality; their firm religious faith; their 
unadulterated Christianity? These schools have 
abounded in this nation, while in adjoining Mexico 
they are unknown. Compare their morality — their 
Christianity. But in this country, evidence to the 
same end is demonstrative. In our Northern States 
this school system has been far more efficiently ad- 
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ministered than in the Southern States. And in 
which portion do we see the highest regard paid to 
just laws, equal rights, and all the principles of right- 
eousness ? In which do industry, philanthropy, and its 
various institutions of charity most abound? Compare 
Cincinnati and New Orleans, New Haven and Mobile. 
Compare Michigan and Arkansas, Massachusetts and 
Mississippi. 

Massachusetts is, in respect to this country, the 
native State, the birthplace of our great school system. 
In that old Commonwealth this system has, I judge, 
been more efficiently operated than in any other State. 
It has there had full opportunity to develop its nature 
and tendency. There its power has impressed itself on 
the character of the people. To a great extent the 
people are what their schools have made them. 

Now, if the moral influence of public schools is 
what their enemies claim,—if they deprave and 
corrupt the souls of those who come under their 
influence, the inhabitants of Massachusetts ought to 
be — must of necessity be —the worst people in the 
world; even like the men of Sodom —* sinners be- 
fore the Lord exceedingly.” . 

Are they? There do vice and crime appear as 
popular characteristics? Does diabolism from the 
mountain tops of Franklin and Berkshire shout, — 


*sT am monarch of all I survey ?”’ 


Nay, verily! In the moral landscape of this great 
world, there is not another spot brighter and more 
beautiful than Massachusetts. In all Christendom 


there is not another State of like ability which is, 
Q* 
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through the various channels of benevolence and re- 
ligion, doing more for the moral regeneration of the 
world. In every town and village and rural district 
of that old State, there stand the monuments of 
Christian faith and charity ; echoing back, with voices 
Heavenly, that angelic anthem which eighteen cen- 
turies ago came swelling over Judea’s hills, 

‘“‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will to men.” 

Ye shall know them by their fruits. Grapes grow 
not on thorns. A school system which produces such 
golden, luscious fruit, cannot be a “ Godless ”’ sys- 
tem. 

_ And are we not fully prepared to pronounce judg- 
ment against the complaints which we have fairly and 
patiently considered ; and to decide that they are not 
only untrue, but also slanderous and wicked ? 

And what can have excited men, whether Catholics 
or Protestants, to raise this fierce cry of denunciation 
against our schools? What has been the cause, the 
motive, the purpose? Let us exercise charity in our 
endeavors to answer these fair inquiries. But it is 
right and important that the truth in the case be 
known and proclaimed. 

Some of the charges against our schools may have 
been prompted by the sincere fears of men who are 
as honest on the subject as they are ignorant: which 
is saying a great deal for their honesty. They may 
have had real apprehensions that Christianity is, in 
some way, imperilled by these schools. 

But we are obliged to conclude that, inasmuch as 
many of these accusations come from men of intelli- 
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gence, they are the overflowings of souls festered with 
sectarianism — ulcerated with bigotry. And because 
our schools are not subsidiary to the promotion of 
their illiberal religious notions, they are denounced as 
immoral and unchristian. 

Again, there are men who have strange and foolish 
ideas in regard to the importance of certain subjects 
connected with religion, and concerning which a 
Christian may believe one thing or another, and be 
neither the better nor the worse for believing the one 
rather than the other. ‘To illustrate, let me quote 
from a pamphlet to which I have already made al- 
lusion. The author is a Protestant, and like another 
Jeremiah, writing another book of Lamentations, he 
begins his alarm-cry in these exciting words : 

“ Christians, rally for your children! Presbyte- 
rians, Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, rally for 
your children! The common school system is proving 
a disastrous failure ! ” 

Why this call to “rally” for our children? One 
is tempted to ask if King Herod has come again, and 
all our innocents over five and under twenty-one 
years of age are to be murdered, that this man thus 
sounds the alarm. But he would answer back : — 
*‘ Oh, worse than Herod! The common schools are 
murdering the souls of our dear children !” 

Ah, a fearful accusation, indeed! In all the uni- 
verse there is nothing to compensate the loss of an 
immortal soul. But in all candor we ask how these 
schools are causing the souls of their pupils to stand ~ 
in such jeopardy every hour? Are they inculcating 
“damnable heresies ;’’ poisoning their young minds 
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with false doctrines; giving them lessons in Paine’s 
Age of Reason, or Buckle’s History of Civilization ! 

Nothing of this is charged by the author. Indeed, 
near the close of his philippic against our schools, he 
is so kind as to inform us that he does not so much 
complain of what is taught as of what is omitted to be 
taught in them. 

And what is this mortal sin of omission of which 
they are so deeply guilty? Have they failed to teach 
their pupils to be truthful, just, kind, and useful ? 
Have they not impressed them with the duty of 
loving God with all their hearts, and of loving each 
other? Have they never told them of that “ faithful 
saying, worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners?”’ 

No, of omissions such as these complaint is no- 
where made. We begin to feel perplexed, and to 
wonder what it can be that so troubles this man, and 
constrains him to warn all parents to take their chil- 
dren from our schools, if they would save them from 
perdition. But at length he quiets our anxiety, tell- 
ing us wherein lies the great vice of our public 
schools. Hear ye what he says. 

In these schools teachers ‘* avoid the questions of 
adult or infant baptism ; predestination or grace and 
good works; the corporeal or spiritual resurrection 
of the dead; the sacraments, free-will and neces- 
sity !” 

And this is the conclusion of the whole matter. 
The unpardonable sin of our schools is their omission 
of instruction on the subjects of baptism, the particu- 
lar style of the resurrection, free-will and necessity ! 
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And could this troubled gentleman be permitted to 
recast the course of studies pursued in our schools, 
and bring their moral tone up to his own elevated 
ideal of Christian nurture, what blessed institutions 
they would become. Imagine such a school in full 
operation, with the teacher making announcements 
like these : —“‘ The corporeal resurrection class will 
arise and come to recitation. The class in grace and 
good works will stay in during recess, as a punish- 
ment for bad conduct. The free-will and necessity 
class will stay and recite after school to-night ; — an 
arrangement in which it would trouble the boys to 
discover anything like “ free-will,” and for which 
they would acknowledge no “ necessity.”’ 

But to be serious, (though ridicule seems most ap- 
propriate,) —this poor man, evidently supposes that 
Christianity consists in particular ideas, upon subjects 
of no particular importance. We pity his stupidity, 
and lament his utter ignorance of the spirit of true 
religion. And if he will attend some one of our dis- 
trict schools for a single term, we will teach him a 
sounder theology,— expounding to him the way of 
God more perfectly. Indeed, it is my opinion that 
all those old doctors, who are subject to mental spasms 
on account of the influence of our schools, would 
experience prompt and permanent relief by a short 
course of tuition in these same slandered institutions. 
It would make them more genial and kind, more 
peaceful and gracious. What they might lose in 
mint, anise, cummin, and other sectarian herbs and 
weeds, they would more than make good in their 
acquisition of weightier matters, such as judgment, 
mercy and faith. 
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It is with the highest satisfaction that I observe 
throughout those portions of the land with which I 
am most acquainted, indications of increased attention 
on the part of teachers to the moral and Christian 
instruction of their pupils, and that such instruction 
is tolerated by all, and approved by many. So far as 
I am informed, the Bible, for the purpose of devotion, 
is daily read in the schools of Ohio; and few, if any, 
complain on this account. In many of our schools 
there is daily prayer. 

While we well know that our public schools are 
not, in their chief design, religious institutions, yet 
incidentally they become, in numerous instances, not 
only effective auxiliaries to, but directly promotive of 
Christianity. Earnest and warm-hearted teachers 
avail themselves of daily opportunities for influencing 
in the right moral direction the minds of their pupils. 
And by such efforts not a few have been led into the 
way of life eternal. 

Teachers, if we will reflect on the varied and sol- 
emn relations of human beings to their God and to 
each other, and the relations of the life that now is to 
that which shall be, —if we believe that the Bible is 
a divine revelation, we can but be impressed with 
the unspeakable importance of the moral, religious, 
Christian culture of our pupils. What shall it profit 
that we teach them all other knowledge, and leave 
them ignorant of the fear of the Lord, which is the 
beginning of wisdom? What though they learn to 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 
understand all mysteries, and have not charity ? — 
Charity, which is another name for true religion. 
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Whatever men believe or disbelieve in respect to 
Christianity, all are often led to pay homage to its 
principles and spirit, and to bear testimony to its ex- 
ceeding worth. Napoleon was a greater military 
hero than Washington, and yet the whole civilized 
world pays higher homage to Washington’s than to 
Napoleon’s character. The reason of this is found 
in Washington’s higher religious life. In genius, 
Byron outshone all the poets of his time. But no 
man respects the character, and cherishes the memo- 
ry of the sensual Byron as he does those of the Chris- 
tian Cowper, or Montgomery. And when a good 
man dies, all men honor his religious life. Then his 
principles extort praises from those who while he lived 
spoke lightly of them. In one age men put to death 
the pious, such as Rogers and Ridley, consigning them, 
as they suppose, to graves of lasting infamy. But 
another generation appreciates and reveres the char- 
acter of these holy martyrs. So true is it that though 
the fathers slay the prophets, the sons build their 
tombs and garnish their sepulchres. 

To me it seems that the tone and temper of the 
times are more than ever before favorable to increased 
regard to moral culture in the schools of the land. 
Difficulties, in former times encountered, have ceased 
to be operative. A few years ago there was a sharp 
and bitter sectarianism, which held the Protestant 
denominations in antagonism to each other. Now 
there is little of this spirit manifested in the attitude 
and action of these churches. For years I have had 
a close acquaintance and association with most of 
them, and seldom have I witnessed anything that 
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deserves to be called sectarianism. There remains a 
due regard for denominational polities; and creeds 
have not been extensively recast. Each church still 
cherishes its own faith and order, and intends to do so 
till time shall be no longer. -But of late, nearly all 
the prominent and influential churches of different 
names have come to think lightly of the points upon 
which they differ, having learned that in things essen- 
tial they are substantially agreed. And now they 
act in concert for the promotion of a common cause. 
Wherever I go I find union prayer meetings, and co- 
operative efforts for the furtherance of Christianity ; 
and in them party and sect nowhere appear. In- 
deed, so little do I see of old-fashioned sectarian- 
ism, that I sincerely hope that the days of that old 
Antichrist will soon be numbered and finished. At 
present prudent teachers are in little danger of ex- 
citing sectarian jealousies. 

Again, it is evident that a far kindlier spirit is 
growing up between Catholics and Protestants than 
formerly prevailed. During a recent visit to the 
city of New Haven, I learned that the chief of the 
Catholic priests there vigorously co-operates with the 
Protestant city missionary in the establishment of 
Sunday Schools for the Christian instruction of poor 
and outcast children. A few weeks ago I spent a day 
in visiting the public schools in the city of Dayton. 
One of the members of the Board of Education there 
is a Catholic, and from him I received the kindest 
attentions, as he spent the day in going with me from 
school to school. For five years previous to 1856, I 
was the Superintendent of the schools in the city of 
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Toledo. About one-third of the population of that 
town was made up of Catholics. And their chief 
pastor, more frequently than any other man, went 
with me in visiting the different schools, often address- 
ing pupils, and encouraging teachers. 

In every direction we see similar evidence of a 
coming together of these two classes. I do not sup- 
pose that either thinks more favorably of what it has 
esteemed the errors of the other; but that there is 
far less mutual prejudice and repulsion. Both parties 
are learning that no desirable end is likely to be 
reached by the old style of controversy, which con- 
sisted, to a great extent, in hurling at each other 
frightful epithets. ‘They now live and act together 
as citizens and neighbors, treating each other with 
deserved respect and kindness, Their children asso- 
ciate and grow up together, and numerous influences 
are constantly at work, wearing away ancient asperi- 
ties and alienations. 

Another encouraging sign of the times is the fact 
that the spirit of antagonism, which a few years ago 
was rife between our nation and our foreign population, 
is so fast dying out. Native Americans cannot be at 
enmity with men represented by the brave Irish Mul- 
ligan, and the heroic German Seigel. And the events 
of these times are quickening all the processes of as- 
similating and consolidating the people of our loyal 
States. Natives and foreigners, Protestants and 
Catholics go forth, shoulder to shoulder, to mingle 
their blood upon battle-fields for the good and the 


glory of a common cause, a common country. One 
8 
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year of war is worth fifty years of peace for making 
us of the North one people. 

Is it not evident that these facts must obviate cer- 
tain difficulties which, in former times, hindered the 
work which we are considering? And should not 
teachers wisely and faithfully improve the opportu- 
nities which are thus pressing themselves upon their 
regard ? 

Do not misunderstand my intention. Well do I 
know that there are many subjects pertaining to doc- 
trines and rites which have no proper place in our 
schools. Sectarian dogmas and church polities may 
there be neither inculcated nor objected to ; — neither 

advocated nor opposed. Should our schools ever be 
perverted to the purposes of religious parties and 
partisans, they will cease to be worthy of support or 
confidence. 

But shutting from our schools everything sectarian, 
everything denominational, everything peculiar to the 
creed and the forms of any church, involves not the 
prohibition of religious instruction. Christianity, its 
principles and its spirit, consist not in the points upon 
which Christians differ, and which may, perhaps, be 
‘* condemned as contraband of” public schools. What 
is the essence, the gist of the religion of our blessed 
Lord? To that Lord let us go for our answer. He 
commands ;—-‘* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” He 
adds: “upon these two commands hang all the law 
and the prophets ;””—that is, love to God and to 
man is the sum of all true religion ; the full measure of 
the requirements of the Gospel. And can we not in 
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our schools teach children the duty and the blessed- 
ness of loving that good Father in Heaven from 
whom come all mercies? Can we not teach them 
the duty of loving one another? What parent can 
object to such instruction ? 

I ask not that religious instruction be required and 
enforced by legal enactments. I ask not that either 
the State or local school authorities enjoin even the 
reading of the Bible in our schools. There may be 
cases where to force the Bible upon unwilling 
ears and unwilling’ hearts, would accomplish great 
harm, and no good. A case in point not long since 
occurred in an eastern city, where the son of Catho- 
lic parents was severely flogged for refusing to read 
the Scriptures in school. Not by such violence is the 
kingdom of Heaven taken! Indeed, I have little 
faith in the power of statutory decrees for rendering 
effective the law of love —the Gospel of Jesus. 

But I do ask that teachers be a most stringent 
law unto themselves, in the work of Christian culture 
in schools ;— wise to perceive and prompt to per- 
form this most important and solemn duty. With 
teachers who do not themselves love God and their 
neighbors, statutes requiring Christian culture in 
schools will be of noavail. But let our teachers be 
at heart what their pupils need to become, — let them 
be prudent, conscientious, and above all, let them 
truly love their pupils,— let them earnestly desire not 
only their present welfare, but also their eternal salva- 
tion, then no need will there be of laws requiring 
moral culture. 

Oh, yes, teachers, let us possess the mind of the 
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Prussian Dinter, who “ resolved to look upon every 
child in that kingdom as one who in the great day of 
judgment would testify against him, if he should fail 
to do for it all that lay in his power,”—and of our 
own brave and blessed-Mary Lyon, who “ feared noth- 
ing in all the world so much as that she should not 
know and do all her duty,” and without the compul- 
sion of laws and official regulations, we shall care most 
of all for the Christian culture of those unto whom 
God hath made us instructors and guardians. 

Teachers are not the mere employees of men, — of 
Boards of Education and School Committees; but 
their mission and charge come from Him who will at 
last pass judgment upon what they do. And in this 
_ view it is that we see the dignity, the honor, and the 
responsibility of their calling. It is when we hear the 
Chief Shepherd, the Great Teacher, the Supreme 
Master saying:—‘* Feed my lambs; watch over 
these my little ones, and train them up in the way 
they should go,” that we appreciate the greatness and 
blessedness, the beauty and glory of the teacher’s 
profession. Then we see that it is no mean work 
for us to take children in our arms and bless them. 

I would not that religious instruction in our schools 
be made a special thing, apart and distinct from our 
other teaching; but rather that a Christian spirit 
permeate and infuse all our instruction, all our dis- 
cipline, all our example. Not alone from what they 
hear from us, but also in what they see in us, let our 
pupils learn what should be their spirit. and their life. 
It has been the great heresy of home, that religion 
has been thought and represented to be a thing by 
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te; 
itself in a man’s heart ; which is in a solemn way to 


be shown off at family worship, on Sundays and other 
set occasions. And in this way not a few children 
have come to consider religion as a kind of neces- 
sary evil;—an evil so far as this life is concerned, 
but a necessity for the future state. They dissociate 
it from the common concerns of life. 

Teachers, let our pupils be taught, both by precept 
and example, that religion should enter into their 
daily lives;— into their study ; — into all they do; 
— into their liveliest amusements, as well as into their 
deepest sorrows. 

Profound solemnity has its fit occasions ; and in this 
world of sin and death they are many. But the 
most solemn and awe-inspiring tone and manner are 
not usually the best means for happily and successful- 
ly influencing children. To alarm them most is not 
often the surest way of doing them the most good. 
“Was that God?” anxiously asked of its mother a 
terrified little child, when the minister left the house 
where he had made a pastoral call. He was one of 
your awful good men; the longitude of whose face 
and the latitude of whose white cravat were according 
to the most approved New England style. His man- 
ner was rigid and frigid, ungenial and solemn. He 
took no notice of the little one, and his demeanor 
could not have been more solemn and sombre had he 
been preaching the funeral sermon of the meanest 
man in his parish. 

No, my little friend, that was not ‘*God.” And 
though he was not the devil, he might just as well 


have been, so far as doing good to children is con- 
8* 
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r 
cerned. When ‘ God was manifest in the flesh,”’ he 


was gentle and kind, persuasive and loving. With 
affection filling and thrilling his soul, he took the 
young children in his arms and blessed them. 

That minister may be a most excellent man in his 
way; but his way was, in respect to children, a very 
bad one. He may be a competent shepherd of the 
older sheep ; but he will never gather the lambs in his 
bosom. ?’ 

O, teachers, there is nothing like a kind, cheerful, 
happy and loving spirit and manner for winning and 
saving children. They who possess this spirit and 
exercise this manner, can lead their children through 
the strait gate and along the narrow way, where 
authority and solemnity can never drive them. 

If teachers truly love their pupils, they, in return, 
will be loved by them. And where this mutual 
affection exists between the teachers and the taught, 
the fullest confidence of the parents is secured. 
Almost all fathers and mothers kindly regard and 
implicitly confide in those who love their young sons 
and daughters; and they will not .complain when 
such teachers tell their little ones of the way of sal- 
vation, though the parents themselves walk not in 
that way. 

** Kind words can never die, 
Cherished and blest ; 
God knows how deep they lie, 
Stored in the breast.’’ 

But while a spirit of kindness should ever be exer- 
cised by teachers, never should this temper degene- 
rate into undue tenderness and indulgence. Love 
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must be guided by wisdom. Nothing could be more 
remote from a wise regard for the good of children, 
than the indiscriminate indulgence of all their desires. 
A firm and decided manner is not at all inconsistent 
with an affectionate spirit. Yea, some severity is 
sometimes the highest evidence of the deepest love. 
While our blessed Lord was the incarnation of love, 
no teacher was ever so severe as he, none so exacting 
in his requirements. How often were his goodness and 
his severity together manifested. And still, for their 
profit, whom he loves he chastens. And none more 
than teachers need to imitate his example in the 
unyielding requirement of prompt, willing, and lov- 
ing obedience. 

Do any teachers say or imagine that, after all, there 
is no great necessity for paying regard to Christian 
culture in public schools? Do they say that the 
family, the Sunday school and the church are the 
appropriate places for the reception of religious in- 
struction? But remember how many of your pupils 
come to you from families in which religious training 
is unknown ; families in which no sacred and saving 
Christian influences are ever exerted. Remember 
that many of your pupils are never found in the 
Sunday school or in the church. And have not you 
hearts to feel and wills to labor for their spiritual 
good? Is not the thought an inspiring, a blessed 
one, that by your loving and faithful endeavors, some 
of these little ones may be brought into the kingdom 
of Heaven ? 

But are there any teachers who are ready to say 
that they were not employed for this purpose ; — that 
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their hands are full of other duties ;—that their em- 
ployers do not demand, or expect, or wish them to 
perform this service? This may be true. But let 
such teachers reflect that there cometh an hour when 
they and their pupils will meet before God’s throne, 
and when it will be mournful to hear their Judge 
declare : 

‘Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these, ye did it not to me.” 








LECTURE II. 


SOME OF THE PRIVILEGES AND PLEASURES OF 
TEACHERS. 





BY HENEY E. SAWYER, 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 





' Tue science of Education is as yet imperfectly 


understood ; the opinions and practices of instructors 
are various, and even contradictory on many points ; 
and the physical, intellectual, and moral qualities 
necessary to furnish a teacher of the highest order, 
are not often found in combination and harmonious 
development. 

Our standard of attainment and of performance is 
not yet what it should be. Few, if any of us, have 
so explored the length and breadth of our domain, so 
sounded the depths of being, so comprehended the 
measureless reach and swell of influence, as not to 
need instruction. 

And though public opinion in reference to Educa- 
tion has advanced very much within a few years, 
there is still room for much more improvement. So- 
ciety has not yet everywhere learned to distinguish 
really good teachers from pretentious quacks. Still 
worse, in many localities, excellent teachers are not 
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desired or sought for, but only those who will work 
cheap. 

It is proper, then, as well as natural, that, in books 
and periodicals for teachers, in the discussions at 
their conventions, and in addresses before them, views 
of duty should be presented as seen from different 
points and by many observers. We would not have 
it otherwise. We would not have the claims of their 
pupils or of society upon teachers less frequently or 
less forcibly urged. 

But for all this I shall leave to others the direct 
inculcation of the duties of society, of school-officers, 
and of teachers; and shall ask your attention for the 
hour to a consideration, however imperfect and in- 
adequate, of ** Some of the Privileges and Pleasures of 
Teachers.” 

I am aware that the subject is not often discussed ; 
yet a little reflection will show us that itis worthy of 
some attention. 

And, in the first place, the teacher’s life is desirable 
on account of the company and fellowship to which 
it introduces one. In the enjoyment of that fellow- 
ship we meet here to-day. Here we form and renew 
friendships with earnest, skilful, eminent members of 
an ancient and noble fraternity. Here and in other 
meetings like this we may learn wisdom from the lips 
of experience, kindle our enthusiasm in the flaming 
zeal of master spirits, and gather up the results of 
years of study and observation condensed in sentences 
of crystalline purity and value. 

And the company to which it is our privilege and 
joy to belong, reaches beyond the limits of personal 
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acquaintance. Many of the noblest men and women 
living on earth are embraced within it. Their writings 
instruct us. We are encouraged by their example. 

Nor does the company include the living only. 
Great names of the departed illumine its records. 
Socrates and Plato, Galileo and Milton, Pestalozzi 
and Arnold and Mary Lyon are enrolled there. But 
the list is too long for rehearsal ; the names too bright 
to be forgotten. gens 

Says one of those just named, “ What an individual 
ought and often does derive from the feeling that he 
is born of an old and illustrious race, from being 
familiar from his childhood with the walls and trees, 
which speak of the past no less than of the present, 
and make both full of images of greatness ; this, in 
an inferior degree, belongs to every member of an 
ancient and celebrated place of education.” And, 
may I ask, does it not belong largely to every mem- 
ber of the vast brotherhood of teachers? For what 
*‘ place of education”’ is so ancient as the work of 
instruction? What family record runs back so far as 
its history, or is illustrated by such names ? 

The unusual facilities which it offers for self-im- 
provement, furnish another reason why the life of a 
teacher is to be chosen and rejoiced in. 

Self-culture is one of the noblest of human aims. All 
but idiots naturally desire to enlarge the boundaries 
of their knowledge, and to increase in power. There 
is in us a spirit which always covets something new, 
and aspires after something higher than what we 
have attained ; which covers with roadside dust the 
beauties of those heights we have gained, and paints 
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the unattained with the colors of sunrise. The savage 
would have new ornaments for the dance, a fleeter 
foot for the chase, a stronger arm in the fight. The 
student would solve new mysteries in nature and 
science, and explore and map new provinces of 
thought. The soldier would conquer larger armies, 
wider realms, and new worlds. | 

It is a duty and a joy to increase in strength, in 
wisdom, and in goodness ; to be the most and the best 
we can, for the glory of the Creator and the good of 
the race. And who have better facilities than teach- 
ers for securing to themselves advancement in all 
desirable knowledge and culture? Education is the 
business of their lives. Its laws are their appropriate 
study, and the application of them their daily work. 
If they can teach others how to study, they surely 
can do it themselves. If acquisition and advancement 
are pleasures for pupils, they are for teachers. They 
know the conditions upon which physical vigor is 
maintained; strength, hardness, dexterity secured. It 
is their business to understand something of the laws 
in accordance with which the mind acts, and of the 
methods by which perception, and memory, and con- 
science, and all the faculties and sensibilities of our 
nature are developed in order and right direction and 
harmony. Libraries and periodicals spread before 
them the treasures of science and literature; the 
gymnasium, the boat, the garden, the mountain-path 
allure to healthful exercise ; their hours of labor and 
of relaxation are full of opportunities for observations 
upon the worlds of matter and of mind. 

And they have time to use these various means of 
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self-improvement. I am aware of the exhausting 
nature of their work in school. When performed 
with any tolerable degree of fidelity, it makes immense 
drafts on nerve and will and vitality. But change is 
relief, and we may so intermingle bodily and mental 
toil and exercise as to permit little waste. Making 
no dependence on this, however, and giving to mere 
rest as much time as the most enthusiastic cultivator 
of muscle would ask, giving time for domestic cares, 
and for those interruptions which are unavoidable, 
there must still remain to the industrious and syste- 
matic teacher,—and no person who is indolent or 
careless is fit to be a teacher, — several hours of each 
day for exercise and study. And these without reck- 
oning holidays, which, oceurring regularly, and with 
a frequency adapted rather to the necessities of child- 
hood than to the capacities and endurance of maturity, 
are worthy of special mention among the privileges 
of teachers. 

Then the vacations! whole weeks of respite from 
direct labor, peculiar, almost, to teachers, and accom- 
panied by such freedom from anxiety about their 
business, or fear lest it may suffer while they are 
away from it, as is possible in hardly any other call- 
ing ! 

Who that has any business can give himself up 
so completely, and for such frequent, regular, and 
extended times, to the pleasures of travel, or the 
comforts of home and the satisfaction of study, as the 
teacher ? 

Those who consider vacations desirable simply as 


times for indulgence in indolence and sloth, as days 
4 
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of emancipation from the intolerable slavery of the 
hated school-room, know little of their value. When 
regarded as opportunities for improvement, for the 
increase of knowledge, for gaining a wider and mi- 
nuter acquaintance with nature and art and man, 
vacations become seasons of harvest and rejoicing. 

When we consider the fatigues and perplexities in- 
cident to our work, we should remember as a large 
offset to them, that, to adopt the words of an eminent 
educator,* ‘ practical teachers have better opportuni- 
ties and more hours for study, than the members of 
any other profession, and that study is, with them, 
professional preparation.” 

And not only have teachers time and opportunity 
for self-improvement; their habits of thought and 
the motives under the pressure of which they act 
make it likely that to them, more than to almost any 
others, will belong the pleasures of constant advance- 
ment. Their work, though exhausting, is not of a 
nature to withdraw attention from self-culture, but 
rather to make it a necessity. For how can the 
teacher succeed unless his pupils glow with the love 
of learning? And how can he lead them to drink 
large draughts of the joyfulness of triumphant study, 
so well as by his own example? How can he fire 
them with aspiration and rouse them to high en- 
deavor, unless it is stamped on all his actions, and 
written in letters of light over all the life of every 
day, that advancement in beauty and strength, in 
scholarly culture and Christian nobleness, is the end 
and joy of his being ? 


* Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes. 
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I have spoken mainly of the out-of-school life of 
teachers. From the mass of ‘ traditionary nonsense” 
with which we sometimes meet, we might infer that 
this was all that rendered their position endurable ; 
that the only comfortable hours for them were those 
in which they were away from their pupils and their 
school-rooms. We hear that the wits are puzzled, 
the patience tried, and the spirits ruffled and perturb- 
ed, in efforts to baffle the Protean shapes of childish 
mischief and of youthful malice. Sometimes the work 
is complained of as elementary, and therefore dull 
and monotonous. 

But is it just so? Is there not a little exaggeration 
in the shading? And if not, what then? Can any 
work or office in life be free from cares and perplexi- 
ties? Would we have a picture all light, the year 
all summer, and that summer all cloudless? Is it un- 
wisely ordered in the economy of God’s government 
that night follows day, and December fills with snow- 
flakes the air which June had loaded with melody 
and perfume, and that Peace, on frighted wing, flees 
away from our land, leaving this government of free- 
men, —for years the wonder and the hope of the 
nations, —to go down beneath the shadow of war- 
clouds into the dark and terrible valley of fratricidal 
battle ? 

The way of each life, individual or national, must 
have its steep places, its dark and dreary days; but 
labor sweetens rest, winter enriches summer as sick- 
ness does health; Dawn opening the gates of Day 
stands on the pavement of Darkness; and these dis- 
tressful times that go bowing beneath the load of our 
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country’s agony, shall glorify good government, kindle 
anew a nation’s patriotism, and canonize her fallen 
sons. 

And so, if it be permitted to compare the trifles of 
daily life with great natural- and historic facts, the 
annoyances of the teacher’s life in school serve as 
the shades to bring out more clearly its many pleas- 


ures. Let us not by a too exclusive contemplation 
magnify the annoyances and real difficulties of school- 
room life; but, accepting them as inevitable and on 
the whole profitable, make more of its enjoyments. 

Men make long journeys to visit galleries of art ; 
to delight themselves with the sight of marble and 
canvas wrought and enriched by human skill. But 
what sculpture or painting can so charm the sense as 
that collection in the midst of which the teacher 
works? There may be uncouthness and _ neglect, 
there may be rags and deformity, but there is life and 
expression. 

What lines of beauty there are in the forms and 
features of children; what combination and _ purity 
and perfection of color in lip and cheek, in hair 
and eye. What inimitable grace and variety of 
motion ; what ceaseless play of expression does the 
teacher have for his constant study. How endless 
the diversities of character and the prophecies of des- 
tiny to be read on the countenances and in the acts 
of his pupils. 

There are gratifications for the ear as well as for 
the eye. The voices of children at play ; full, natural 
voices, not rendered harsh and stiff by bad habits, 
but clear, flexible, ringing, is it not a pleasure to hear 
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them? Their songs, too, may be as hearty and joyous 
as those of the birds ; and what is merrier than their 
laugh, as its silvery peals run through the nerves, the 
very embodiment and expression of gladness, or float 
more quietly on the air in pearly purity, “ like the 
trill of a bird at the twilighting’s hush.” 

It may be said, and truly, I think, that one who 
looks at the works of art with anything better than 
a childish eye, takes pleasure in them not on-account 
of their form or color merely, but because they are 
products and proofs of wonderful skill in the artists 
who have produced them. It is the painting and not 
the picture which is worthy of admiration. Though 
the curves and proportions of the statue are beautiful, 
yet the genius that saw them while yet in the rough 
marble, and the skill that with the chisel brought 
them out to the view of ordinary and common eyes, is 
what we admire. The statue is worth no more 
than a rough block, to one who does not know that 
it cost rare imagination, and ten thousand human 
volitions to bring it to its present form. 

Let it be so. Does the school-room in this view 
suffer in comparison with the gallery of sculpture 
and painting? In the strong and lovely forms that 
gather there, fashioned in beauty, instinct with life, 
thrilling with sensation in the mysterious connection 
of matter with spirit, — in the wonderful play of feel- 


ing and passion, which hardens the muscles or causes 

the lip to quiver, brings blushes to the modest cheek, 

and palsies the lying tongue, makes. the eye moisten 

in pity or flash with indignation, — in these things 
4* 
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are there no indications of a Divine Artist, infinite 
in the resources of wisdom and power ? 

Even to the sensuous and superficial eye, the ani- 
mate form, the face on which life and expression sit, 
is more beautiful than its ‘* counterfeit presentment ”’ 
in paint or stone. ‘To one who looks beyond the visi- 
ble to study the plan and mind of the artist, whose 
pencil or chisel shall presume to compare with the 
workmanship of Him who “hath made everything 
beautiful in his time ? ” 

The regularity of hours, the routine of exercises, 
and, in the earlier schools at least, the small number 
of studies pursued, have given to some occasion to 
stigmatize the teacher’s life as dull and monotonous, — 

a round of trifling cares and little duties, which 
becomes, when the novelty is gone, as tiresome as a 
tread-mill. 

Persons deficient in tact, lacking ingenuity, and 
without love for their work, may have found it so. 
The alphabet may be droned over till the Primer 
becomes, to mistress and children alike, an object of 
loathing ; but this is needless and wrong. Even in 
the every-day work of a primary school, there may 
be, there ought to be, freshness, variety, and constant 
gladness. There are new methods of instruction to 
be contrived and tested; new devices for the benefit 
of the dull, the peevish and the listless ; and the ever- 
recurring satisfaction arising from overcoming diffi- 
culty. Is this routine and monotony ? 


But how low and mean a view of the primary 
teacher’s work is even this! When we rise from it 
to the true sphere of her labor, which is teaching, 
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instruction, the building in the minds and hearts of 
her pupils of fair and noble structures of knowledge 
and character, and by no means merely or mainly the 
hearing of lessons, how does the field broaden and 
diversify and fill with delights and enchantments! 
What interest attaches to the commonest thing, a 
chip, a feathér, or a shoe, where it is made the sub- 
ject and occasion of well-considered and rightly-com- 
municated instruction ! 

In some respects the teacher of the younger chil- 
dren has an advantage over all others. Her pupils 
have more originality in action and expression, and 
unconsciously present more accurate pictures of the 
homes from which they come, than those whom 
longer contact with the world has more nearly 
ground down to one pattern, and taught to say 
what others expect, rather than what they them- 
selves think. But most of their privileges and pleas- 
ures belong to them as teachers, and not because 
they work in this or that grade of schools. 

Of this number is the pleasure which arises from 
surmounting obstacles, whether in the subject, their 
pupils or themselves. Is there no pleasure in manag- 
ing a school better to-day than you could a year ago ; 
in subduing more easily, and with better results for 
all, a wrong-headed or obstinate scholar ; in gaining 
clear views of things heretofore obscure ? 

Akin to this joy of conquest is the satisfaction 
which the teacher has in watching the advancement 
of those entrusted to his guidance and training. 

With what eager interest does the gardener watch 
and tend the single slip of some rare exotic! How 
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carefully he supplies it with water, shelters it from 
cold, and shades it from the scorching sun! And if 
the slip takes root, begins to put forth fresh leaves, 
and in due time buds and blossoms, how keen is his 
delight, how rich the requital for all his toil and 
nursing ! 

If there is such satisfaction in rearing a flower, — 
a fading and transient thing,— what shall be the 
happiness of him who directs the education of human 
beings ? 


Week after week he leads them along from the 
merest rudiments through the earlier lessons of lan- 
guage and science. He sees them continually gain- 
ing a wider acquaintance with the facts of life, and 
‘soon catching glimpses of the forces which sway it. 


He leads them in imagination over the surface of the 
earth, and shows them its sublime and _ beautiful 
scenes. Kindling by the reflex influence of their own 
eager spirits, he talks with them of rivers whose 
awful floods count by thousands the miles they have 
rolled since first, in ‘* well-springs deep and lone,” 
they issued to the light; of oceans in whose depths 
the line hath never touched the ground, and across 
whose tumbling wastes of waves no strong-flying 
condor hath passed ; of deserts where the traveller’s 
.stores are spent, and the camel thirsts to death ; of 
mountains lifting their summits which the chamois’ 
foot hath never trod, into silence and solitude un- 
broken. 

He walks with them down the story of the gen- 
erations, and marks how their generous souls fill with 
sympathy for those who have suffered through injus- 
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tice, with indignation against oppressors, with admi- 
ration and emulation for 
** Bards, martyrs, patriots, sages, 
The noble of all ages, 


Whose deeds crowd history’s pages, 
And time’s great volume make.’’ 


Is there no pleasure in this? Is such employment 
as this mere task work, to be done drudgingly, at so 
much per week, and escaped from at the earliest mo- 
ment ? 

Upon what natures do teachers act? On the 
young who are full of wakeful curiosity, fond of 
activity, and receptive of influences. On those whose 
characters are forming, and whose course is shaping 
for the boundless future. Is it a dull and cheerless 
toil, the part of the cheap day laborer, to guide them 
along what Milton calls “the right path of a virtu- 
ous and noble education, — laborious, indeed, at the 
first ascent, but else so smooth, so green, so full of 
goodly prospect and melodious sounds on every side, 
that the harp of Orpheus was not more charming?” 

What varied studies invite the attention of the 
teacher, what depths of research open before him, 
what heights of attainment allure him upward, as he 
carries his pupils with him and leads them forward in 
extending lines of discovery and widening sweeps 
of conquest, through the realms of knowledge, and 
over the domains of thought. 

With them he investigates the facts and principles 
of mechanics, the startling phenomena and mysteri- 
ous laws of electricity, the wizard operations and 
wonderful results of chemistry. He teaches them to 
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understand the nature and habits of plants and animals, 
and, looking below the surface and back of the pres- 
ent, shows them how to read from its rocky volumes 
the history of the world’s infancy, to picture the 
vegetation which crowded lands soft from chaos, and 
to delineate the swimmers in pre-adamite seas. 

Does he feel no elation and uplifting of soul as he 
encourages them to grapple with the mysteries of life, 
to learn the use of each muscle and organ of the 
body, to track sensation along the telegraphic nerve to 
the brain, and to carry their researches up to the very 
threshold of the inner shrine where the compact be- 
tween soul and body lies in darkness ? 

With*them he explores the laws of thought and of 
duty. He teaches them to weigh the planets in the 
balances of mathematics, to call the stars by name, 
and ride with comets in their wild flights into space. 
His mind, leading theirs with it in its stronger flight 
along the way marked out by great discoverers, 
springs from gallery to gallery in the starry cathedral 
of the universe, till poising itself on a planet quite 
beyond the reach of unassisted human vision, it 
bounds away a thousand millions of miles into the 
darkness to light on another. He shows them that 
the stars which have appeared but bright points or 
sparks of fire are suns, “ vast, central, living fires,” 
with dependent worlds clustering about them, them- 
selves with our sun grouped into a system, and this 
vast system, this milky-way, with other universes as 
glorious and other galaxies as grand, waltzing in ma- 
jestic rhythm to the music of their own motions. 

How can the teacher’s mind be dull, or his heart 
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joyless when leading his classes to such contempla- 
tions? How can he fail to conduct their thoughts 
and his own away from themselves, away from the 
world, above suns, stars, and systems, up to those 
courts where seraphim burn and cherubim are flying, 
even into the presence-chamber of Him at whose fiat 
these things sprang into being, and by whose will 
they now move in matchless beauty and harmony, 


“* Forever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine.’ 


I was speaking of the pleasure which teachers take 
in noticing the advancement of their pupils, and 
illustrated it by the interest of a gardener in the 
growth of a rare plant. May I be permitted to in- 
troduce another illustration not wholly unlike that ? 

Four years ago a teacher came into possession of a 
few acres of land. It was finely located, had a soil 
productive but stubborn. It was hardened by years 
of neglect, full of rocks, overgrown with bushes 
and brambles. The work of subjugation and culture 
commenced. Partly by the labor of the owner, partly 
by the help of others, bushes were cut down, rocks 
turned out, stones and roots removed. Fire per- 
formed its part. The ploughshare went rudely 
through it, opening it to the influences of sun and air 
and frost. It held on doggedly to its savage wildness, 
and for the first years stubbornly refused anything 
like an adequate return for the labor and care ex- 
pended on it. But still the work of subduing it went 
on. Each new acknowledgment which it made of 
his mastery over it delighted the owner’s heart. This 
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year a part of it surrendered at discretion, and week 
after week, through the summer, it has been bringing 
in its tribute; ——the fragrant blossoms, broad leaves, 
and long branches of apple-trees and of pear-trees ; 
luxuriant vines, waving grain, and corn that promises 
a golden harvest, and seems emulous of the height of 
neighboring oaks and chestnuts. 

There is no need to say that he by whose instru- 
mentality this improvement has been effected takes 
pleasure in comparing the present condition of the 
field with that in which he found it; or that there is 
satisfaction in looking forward to what it may become 
when the whole of it shall have been tamed by labor, 
embellished by art, and made the home of domestic 
peace. 

Four years ago, also, this same teacher received 
certain pupils to his school. He and his associates 
labored under the ordinary conditions of alternate 
light and shade, to make them better scholars and 
worthier members of society. He saw them advanc- 
ing with each term of school. Their knowledge was 
increasing, their manners and tastes refining, their 
powers of thought and of expression strengthening. 

With such various degrees of success as are com- 
mon in such classes, — perhaps with different degrees 
of fidelity, — they accomplished their appointed 
work. A few weeks since they stood before their 
teacher to receive their formal dismission to higher 
institutions of learning, or to the various employments 
of life. The occasion was no uncommon or peculiar 
one ; merely pupils leaving school because they had 
completed its course of study. But as their teacher 
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saw them there; a little fleet in the quiet harbor of 
preparation, waiting white-winged and impatient for 
the breath which should waft them out to deeper 
waters, and so on to the broad ocean, and as he com- 
pared them with what they were when first he knew 
them, was not his satisfaction greater than that with 
which he regarded his corn and fruit-trees? And 
though the orders under which they were to sail were 
sealed alike to him and to them, were not the an- 
ticipations which reasonably and lawfully might be 
indulged concerning them, and the good influence 
which by them he might be able to perpetuate, more 
cheering than Fancy’s picture of lawns and gardens 
and buildings yet to be ? 

And as we watch the course of our pupils through 
the very few years which with magic rapidity change 
them to men and women, what pleasure it is to find 
our anticipations dissolving into noble realities; to 
see those who were just now boys and girls occupy- 
ing honorable positions, and performing their parts in 
the family, the school, the halls of legislation, the van 
of stricken battle. We rejoice in their prosperity ; 
we triumph in their successes. 

One writer has called school-keeping a “* very hon- 
orable but somewhat inconspicuous life.” In the 
opinion of some the latter epithet completely out- 
weighs the former. Most people desire not only a 
good but a wide reputation. This desire springs from 
some of the noblest impulses of our nature, and with- 
in certain limits is to be cherished and commended. 
It has led men who knew no higher motives to un- 


dertake enterprises whose results have been of great 
5 
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advantage to the world. But when it degenerates into 
a mere craving for a life full of noisy activity and 
show ; into an appetite for notoriety, however gained ; 
into the despicable lust for office, which disgraces our 
country and our times, it becomes ridiculous and de- 
grading. Such a spirit would naturally regard the 
teacher’s life as commonplace and dull; the care of 
pupils as a stupid task. 

But are those greatest whose names are oftenest in 
the newspapers? Is that the only honorable, happy, 
heroic life whose acts are telegraphed hundreds of 
miles in all directions every day ? 

Reputation is both an instrument and an exponent 
of power, and for this reason we desire it. The con- 
‘sciousness of power over others, of responsibility for 
them, is naturally agreeable to the mind. We love 
to know that the welfare or destiny of our fellows 
is, in some way, dependent on us. A man would 
bear the load of Atlas, and endure his fatigues, for 
the pleasure of feeling that the world would fall if he 
were to stagger. This love of responsibility leads 
us to add to our cares those which are imaginary or 
which do not concern us; makes bad men intrigue 
for power, and prompts the worthy to forego the ease 
of private life, and undertake the cares of State or the 
toils of war. 

It is not strange that this feeling sometimes sug- 
gests to teachers discontent with the quietness and 
the apparently mechanical regularity of their lives ; 
especially at such a time as this, when the air is 
full of voices summoning to splendid action, and there 


are sO many opportunities for men to make their lives 
historic. 
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But have teachers, working in the seclusion of the 
school-room, away from the gaze and noise and tu- 
mults of the “ world’s great Babel,” no opportunities 
for the exercise of the finer and nobler faculties ? 
Are their responsibilities insufficient to call into ac- 
tion all their powers? Are there no emergencies for 
them, demanding a high order of administrative and 
executive talent, and even that imperial genius which, 
through the intricate web of circumstances, shapes 
and combines means to the accomplishment of a fore- 
seen and noble result ? 

Do we magnify the teacher’s office unduly when 
we say that it is the one which, next to that of the 
parent, is ordained for the conservation of society 
and the enlightenment of the world? Let its duties 
be undone for thirty years, and what would constitu- 
tions and forms of government, however excellent, be 
worth ? 

Is it a nobler work to plant a colony than to pro- 
vide for the safety and well-being of a great nation ? 
And if the momentous issues of the present hour 
rest on statesmen and soldiers rather than teachers, 
yet the teachers of the present time have to deter- 
mine, in a great measure, whether or not the govern- 
ment, which wisdom and valor shall preserve, may be 
transmitted to an intelligent and virtuous people ; 
whether the opening of the twentieth century shall 
find this continent swarming with the ignorant and 
vicious, or peopled by millions of * high-minded men ”’ 
who know their duties and their rights, worthy heirs 
of the glorious history already written, and of that 
not less glorious which is now enacting. 
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In one of the towns of this noble State I have seen 
a little stream, whose waters, flowing together down 
the side of a hill, divide themselves at its foot, some 
drops by way of Champlain and St. Lawrence, 
hastening to the stormy ocean; others, finding their 
sweet way down the beautiful river on whose banks 
we are assembled, sparkle along the southern shores 
of New England. Of such a stream as this the poet 
and philosopher sings, and says : 

‘* So from the heights of will 
Life’s parting stream descends, 


And, as a moment turns its slender rill, 
Each widening torrent; — 


From the same cradle’s side, 

From the same mother’s knee, 
One to long darkness and the frozen tide, 

One to the Peaceful Sea.’’ 

How often the teacher stands at the dividing of 
the waters, and places the slanting pebble which 
turns the current this way or that, shaping the course 
not of one life only,—a mere drop in the great 
ocean of humanity, — but of hundreds, and through 
them of those mighty tides which are to bear the bur- 
dens of the world. 

Shall we ask for purer satisfaction or higher joy, 
than will result from faithfully and successfully meet- 
ing responsibilities such as these? Very truly has an 
eloquent writer * said of teaching: “‘ He who can make 
it seem dull and monotonous, infallibly stamps him- 
self thereby, to his own consciousness, as a man both 
of feeble ideas, and also of a very low range of moral 
feeling.” 


* B. W. Dwight. 
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I have not attempted to develope any new theory 
of education, to explain or commend any improved 
practice. Mine has been the easier and less ambi- 
tious task of calling attention to a few of the pleas- 
ant things in that life which has so often furnished 
themes for satire and pity, and which we are some- 
times tempted to consider a dreary and_a thankless 
one. 

It would not be strange if teachers sometimes com- 
plained without good reason ; but still we know there 
are many things in our work which are not agree- 
able ; and as we try to form some adequate conception 
of its nature and demands, its burden seems heavier 
as our ideal approaches perfection. 

Pupils sometimes seem desperately bent on thwart- 
ing our most earnest endeavors to benefit them. 
Occasionally we meet with parents who cannot and 
will not understand the labors of teachers ;—— who 
will not even give them credit for honesty and impar- 
tiality in their administration. School committees 
and trustees are fallible, and so sometimes act rashly, 
or neglect to act wisely. In some communities teach- 
ers seem to be regarded as the servants of all who by 
taxation or otherwise contribute to their support. 
Hence ignorance, conceit, or passion, may criticize 
their actions or impugn their motives. 

To most teachers these things are more than mere 
annoyances. There are many of them. They are 
apt to give a gloomy coloring to our entire estimate 
of our vocation, and thus lead us to enter it or con- 


tinue in it only for pecuniary considerations, which, 
5* 
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though not to be despised, are certainly not the 
highest motive. 

With such feelings we shall deserve to fail. ‘Teach- 
ing will be the temporary expedient of poverty, the 
permanent business of mediocrity. We must feel 
that our work, while one of the noblest, is the most 
joyous on earth. If we cannot love it, let us leave it. 
It is not pity that we want. Sympathy, even beau- 
tiful as is the word, is not just what we ask of parents 
and of community. For we do not wish them to 
suffer with us, but to work with us, and to put confi- 
dence in us, while we wisely and with enthusiasm 

lead on to noble results. 
"Let us show ourselves worthy to lead in the work 
of education, and in due time we shall not lack fol- 
lowers and supporters. 














LECTURE III. 


THE BEARINGS OF POPULAR EDUCATION UPON 
CIVILIZATION, 





BY T. D. ADAMS, 
OF NEWTON, MASS. 





A sHoRT time ago, a theory of government was 
proclaimed in the State of Georgia, quite at variance 
with the natural aspirations of the human heart, and 
which even armed despots dare not maintain. It as- 
sumes that what we call progress is wholly wrong ; 
that the noble thoughts which have come down to us, 
ever brightening with age, and inspiring anew with 
patriotic fervor every generation which they meet, 
have all been delusive ; that Demosthenes and Cicero 
were but hair-brained fanatics ; that our fathers were 
fools, when they proclaimed the political equality of 
mankind. It assumes that the world has some how 
or other advanced backwards. If this theory be true, 
it may be that, as educators, we ought to stop short 
in our course, or at least change it. But before we 
throw down our arms and leave the field, let us 
consider some of the points which bear upon this 
theory. 
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I take for my theme, “ The Bearings of Popular 
Education upon Civilization ;”? meaning by the latter 
term, human welfare; and including education, the 
moral, humane, and artistic means which improve the 
condition of our race. I regard that nation as most 
civilized, which has within itself the most facilities 
for its own improvement. However subject these 
definitions may be to criticism, they will, nevertheless, 
answer my purpose. 

Fellow teachers, I shall be so bold as to rank our 
profession in the vanguard of civilization. The hand 
of the teacher is seen in everything good in the past ; 
and to whatever heights the human mind shall attain 
on earth, it will be seen in everything good that is to 
" come. 

The faithful teacher lives for the good of all. He 
labors in obedience to the first of all commands, “‘ Let 
there be Light.” For six thousand years has this 
command stood before the world, and ever indicates 
that there is some desired goal beyond the attain- 
ments of the present. The teacher is the guide for 
Humanity, as she gropes her way to the new and 
Elysian fields of light. This command has its figura- 
tive meaning. It did not stop when the mists rolled 
off from chaos, and the sun first shone upon the 
waters and the dry land. It comes down to us with 
all its original force and eloquence. It is the expres- 
sion of a superhuman power. It will endure so long 
as there is a dark spot in the soul, or a waste place in 
the mind. Human enactments are passed and endure 
for an age, it may be for a century or more. But 
time goes on, and changes the phase of things; old 
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exigences pass with it, new ones arise, and then the 
hand of power sweeps over the dusty page, and draws 
its parallel to match the change. But there is no 
summary process of repealing the fiat of the “ Great 
I Am.” 

** More light, more light,” were the last and mem- 
orable words of the dying Goethe. We echo and 
re-echo these words, as we rejoice in the high relative 
position of the civilized world. There is no other 
such bright spot in all history. We find no time nor 
place in the past which we would transfer to the 
present if we could. 

The student in his researches will surely not go 
farther back than ancient Greece to find a parallel to 
these later times. Beyond that, the mystic veil of 
oblivion covers the old smouldering cities, which some 
have thought were once the shrines of almost super- 
human learning. But we now read only their ruins 
or hieroglyphics. Their libraries are gone or unread, 
and it is perhaps well for their reputation that it is so. 
For Chaldzan and Egyptian jugglery could never 
have stood the test of our utilitarian inspection. And 
while the monuments of their industry rise eternally 
towards the heavens, and the proofs of their immense 
wealth lie scattered along the Nile, we would much 
prefer to be our simple selves than all the magi of the 
ancient East. 

But the age of Pericles was a golden one. True; 
but what though the literature of ancient Greece were 
perfection itself, and her temples the fairest under the 
sun, and the choicest models even in their ruins. 
These do not make up the sum of human civilization. 
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It is needless here to point out the defects which had 
a contemporaneous existence. To the historian and 
scholar they suggest themselves. 

The defects in Roman civilization were still greater: 
Even the Muse descended from a sublime height 
when she left Olympus for the Alps. It is true that 
Rome did not forget Olympus. She was the generous 
patron of Grecian culture. But her love of conquest 
was never second to her love of learning. Her cru- 
sades for a thousand years against the rest of the world 
were incompatible with Athenian refinement. We 
read the difference to-day in their monumental ruins, 
which reveal more accurately than words can describe 
the histories of the two nations. While the Parthe- 

non reminds us of the gods, the Colosseum reminds 
us equally of devils. 

There was surely the want of some good thing in 
the civilization of Rome. Darkness at length over- 
shadowed her. But we believe that all light was not 
extinguished in passing from Roman to medieval 
times. It was only a temporary halt in the grand 
march of civilization. 

Religion and education are the well-springs of the 
light which shines upon us. As time goes on we 
more and more gladly celebrate these occasions upon 
which education is the theme. The literary festival 
is now a prominent feature in our social life. 

As more light shines in upon the mind, our motives 
for education become exalted and purified ; and in 
the same degree does our civilization become compre- 
hensive, aiming at the welfare of every human soul. 

We prize it for its intrinsic worth, as well as for the 
tide of blessings which it brings in its train. 
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We are beginning to regard education as a part of 
our being ; for we can hardly conceive of the mind 
apart from its wisdom. ‘The human soul truly lives 
only in proportion as it is truly wise. We value this 
wisdom because it is so unlike all earthly treasures. 

Wealth, honor, and titles, the mere appendages of 
life, leave us. But wisdom is abiding, ever increas- 
ing, till the wane of physical strength, — when it only 
sleeps, sometimes giving us such glimpses of an eter- 
nal day as neither apocalyptic vision nor prophetic 
tongue has revealed. This great and grand idea is 
taking firm hold of the minds of our people, that we 
educate in the present to prepare for a future. 

It is now a common truth, — and the process of proof 
is ever the same, —that thorough mental discipline 
is a guide to thought. We can conceive of but one 
reason why we were endowed with the capacity 
for thought, and that is, that we might be thinkers. 
How then can wedo more to fulfil the design of 
Providence, than by enlarging this power of thought? 
It is a manifest duty to set in motion every intellec- 
tual machine, and every spring thereof, that it may 
do the work which nature has assigned it. 

Every educated nation has its great thinkers. 
They are, humanly speaking, the saviours of enter- 
prise and national glory, whatever the world may 
choose to think of them. For down deep in the 
soul of every wise man are thoughts which the world 
cannot comprehend ; thoughts that are the nearest 
approximations to divinity ; the golden links, if there 
be such, that connect the finite with the Infinite. 
They are not always expressed; and when they 
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are, the world perchance starts back appalled as at 
heresy. 

But time drifts on; the wiser begin to look with a 
kind of silent suspicion ; that voice of remonstrance 
grows fainter; a century sweeps off the last rem- 
nants of obstinate conservatism; that heretical idea 
becomes common truth and common sense. How 
many a truth has had just such an introduction 
into the world as this. Ask those mighty teachers, 
a Galileo, a Copernicus, a Harvey, and a Sidney. 
Such are not unfrequently the birth-pangs of a new 
idea. That it is not still-born, would be a miracle, 
were it not for the inspiring strength of the mind 
which conceived it. Such men have always proved 
a little, and but a little, in advance of their times. 

By the force of genius they have lived in a somewhat 
higher sphere ; caught a few floating thoughts which 
were appropriate to their times, and which the 
masses could not at first comprehend. But in all 
such intellectual feats, they have owed much to the 
average of intellectual power around them. 

Civilization in every stage has had its geniuses. 
But were a man to rise in this century, to whom 
everybody would do homage, and accord the merit 
of genius, he would manifestly be far above the genius 
of savage life. We should see in him a concentra- 
tion of educating forces. After a long and quiet in- 
terval, long and silent labors, these educating forces 
have fixed their new level; and have found in him 
the union of their results; the genius comes up, 
measures their work and the distance they have 
gone. 
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But nowhere can we see the influence of education 
more than in government. It makes the essential 
difference between governments. We find the most 
oppressive form of tyranny just where we find the 
lowest degree of ignorance. The accumulating his- 
tory of this very hour in our own land, will bear 
down through the ages that are to come the most re- 
markable evidence of this fact. Did New England 
institutions and her system of popular education 
prevail from Maine to California, we should have no 
war, not even a rumor of war, in our land to-day. 

Every nation on the globe, which has a diplomatic 
head big enough to be seen, and make itself known 
in the world, is a witness to the truth, that good 
government and good society are the speedy results 
of popular education. It is easy to conceive of such 
a condition in society, that absolute despotism is the 
best and only practicable form of government. But 
with us, we find a pride in the heart of every man to 
commend our own government to the world, because 
it is free, and its results are good. Hence the fre- 
quent remark, that the hopes of tlie world are cen- 
tered in us. This is not a vain remark. 

In the Italian revolution of 1859, I asked an intel- 
ligent Florentine, ‘* What do you wish and expect as 
the result of this revolution?” Said he : “* We want a 
government like your own. But this we cannot have. 
Your government is not a European institution. 
Even the best nations of Europe would not grant it 
tous. But we want and can have your educational 
freedom. Your prosperity astonishes the world. We,” 


continued he, “live in the geographical centre of civil- 
6 
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ization. Wehavea long history, and we have learned 
it well. We have also learned the history of the 
world ; and in all the ages of the past, there is nothing 
comparable with the prosperity of the American peo- 
ple. We know that you have transplanted in some 
degree your system of instruction. We see the same 
thing in the North of Europe, but unattended with 
the same results: for you have popularized education, 
made it the most accessible of all things to all minds, 
and have thus secured a remarkable success. We 
take you for a model. We are glad to barter with 
you in the elements of civilization. We give you a 
long and wonderful history, including examples of 
virtue for your imitation, and of vice for you to 
‘avoid ; we give you a noble literature ; we give you 
the most beautiful copies of art which the human soul 
has ever conceived ; but in nothing can you repay us 
so richly as in that intellectual freedom which makes 
you the light of the world. Be assured,” said he, * that 
intellectual oppression is a primary cause of this war, 
and now with sword in hand will we carve our way 
through the ranks of our foes, until we arrive at a 
freedom of thought similar to your own.” 

I then heard the drum beat on the Piazza Santa 
Novella. I turned my eyes thither, and saw numer- 
ous vehicles laden with rusty weapons’ which had 
been collected in town and country ; and there was 
gathering “in hot haste” of men from the different 
walks of life. They came from the palace, the cot- 
tage, the shop, and the magazine. They came with- 
out uniforms and without arms. And as they snatched 
eagerly at those rusty swords and firelocks, I fancied 
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that I could realize the description of Virgil that 
courage gave them arms. Then they formed into 
lines, and commenced their march through and away 
from the scenes which had been the delight of their 
lives ; casting behind them the lingering look at ob- 
jects which were dear, the roofs under which they 
had lived, the doors through which they had so often 
passed, the windows at which they had stood and 
wrought, and, most of all, at the faces of those who 
were dearest to them of all the earth; still they 
shouted the good-by, waved their adieus, tossed back 
the kisses of affection, and hastened away to join the 
victorious ranks of Garibaldi. 

It was a scene that might move a heart of stone. 
There,” said my friend, with quivering lip and glis- 
tening eye, ‘‘ there is the spirit of your fathers, which 
you have come to Italy to see. It fills, inspires, and 
moves every true Italian heart.” 

One year before this scene, and this conversation, 
Protestantism was under the severest ban in that 
most beautiful and enlightened of Italian cities, 
Florence. Native Protestant believers did not dare 
meet, except in very small numbers, nor more than 
once under the same roof for prayer and worship. 
There was no religious nor intellectual toleration in 
Florence. 

In eighteen months after the same date, the heroic 
Garibaldi, whose marvellous deeds in history will 
eclipse the mythology of the ancients, decreed a spot 
of ground for the erection of a chapel devoted to 
public Protestant worship, not in Florence, but in 
Naples! And is this in any degree the result of 
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American ideas? They tell us so. Is it not then 
glorious? And is there not encouragement for us to 
defend the great principles which have made us what 
we are? We have been the light of the world. And 
if we remain true to ourselves,-we shall be still. All 
the oppressed nations look to us for hope and exam- 
ple. They quote our institutions and our prosperity. 
They say but little about France, Prussia, or England. 
But it is the United States of America, that is the 
home of the free. If, then, we go down in the dark 
hour of trial, this glorious light will be extinguished 
forever. Such a government as ours could never 
have taken root and expanded in Europe. A desert 
were far better for the experiment than the crowded 
marts of the old world. A wilderness was necessary 
in order that civilization might begin anew. But the 
world is now widely explored ; and if the nineteen 
millions of freemen in this land are to become the 
subjects of a wanton oppression, there will be no 
Plymouth rock in prospect, and no continental wil- 
derness to receive the outcast. As a people, we have 
learned, and are now teaching the world, that edu- 
cation is a mighty conservator of freedom. Tyrants 
have always known this truth. 

Madame de Staél was the most accomplished wo- 
man of her age in France ; and Napoleon, when he 
had become the oppressor of Europe, instead of the 
savior of his country, feared her most of all; remark- 
ing that she carried a quiver filled with arrows, which 
would hit a man though he sat on arainbow. He 
accordingly banished her. 

If we would preserve freedom, we must educate 
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the masses. We need the greatest possible number 
of educated men out of power; for while knowledge 
is not a positive safeguard against usurpation and 
fraud, yet educated ambition out of power, and with 
but little prospect of elevating itself, will be quite 
sure to pull down the tyrant whenever he rears his 
head. The lesson of the hour is most potent upon 
this point. It is true in yonder rebellion, that the 
mischief has been done by a few ambitious men, who 
have prevailed over the ignorance of the multitudes 
around them. It is ridiculous to compare such 
rebellion with the spontaneous uprisings of a people 
in behalf of those natural rights which philosophy 
has recognized in every age. It were indeed better 
to contrast than to compare. A revolution implies 
that a people knows the fact and the cause of its oppres- 
sion. Rebellion implies an unlawful ambition, which 
relies mainly upon ignorance and treason; a policy 
which the good sense of the world, and philosophy as 
well, have condemned in every age. 

If South Carolina be oppressed, she does’nt know 
the cause of her oppression. A little education work- 
ing its way through the masses, like leaven through 
the lump, would teach her a salutary lesson. In com- 
paring the two sections of this country, in which two 
opposite theories of government prevail, we find the 
difference of intelligence the most marked of all. In 
the citation of statistics I would not be partial to 
New England. The single State of Ohio to-day has 
twenty thousand more children in her public schools 
than can be found in the public schools of all the 


slave States combined. Is it not argument enough. 
6* 
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Tyranny would stand a very poor chance with a 
people who could safely adopt the Athenian mode of 
election by lot, since at the first turn of the wheel 
would come out the name of a competent ruler. But 
history scarcely furnishes an- instance in which the 
transition would be so easy from nominal republican- 
ism to the most frightful tyranny as in the self-styled 
Confederacy of America. 

Thus, in brief, may we see the influence of edu- 
cation upon government; becoming as it does the 
safeguard of freedom, the true grandeur of the peo- 
ple. Its power is equally marked in the material 
prosperity of a nation. As a rule, other things being 
equal, the most intelligent community is the most 
‘industrious, and the most industrious community is 
the richest. The most ignorant community that was 
ever seen, I’ll warrant was the laziest. Among all the 
resources with which mankind is endowed, none are 
equal to those of intellect. The people which strives 
to enlarge these gifts, cannot fail to grow rich in 
peace and strong for war ; and sooner or later victory 
crowns the conquests of both. 

When Napoleon the Third marched out of Piacenza 
to the right bank of the Po, and found nothing re- 
maining but the charred cinders of the old bridge, 
he asked his chief engineer, in how short a time he 
could give them a passage over. “In two days, 
Sire,” was the reply. “I give you one,” said Napo- 
leon, and in twenty-four hours that splendid French 
army was across the Po; a feat which Cesar and the 
best legions of Rome could not have done. 

Napoleon knew the power of intelligence in war. 
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His success against fearful odds in that war was due, 
in no small degree, to the same intelligence. As 
the traveller enters a caserne of young French re- 
cruits, and hears them reciting their lessons to the 
tap of the drum, he will understand that the great 
policeman of Europe knows the value of mind as well 
as of muscle. 

When General Butler stood before the Eighth regi- 
ment at Annapolis Junction, in that terrible strait 
which imperilled the existence of a nation, and gave 
the order, ‘‘ Mechanics three paces in front, march !” 
did he not get a response from New England schools? 
And with what alacrity did our boys march to the 
performance of the duties assigned them! ‘ Some 
one way and some another,” as the Greek historian 
would surely say; but never did the phrase imply 
such versatility in a Grecian or Roman campaign. 
Some rebuild the engine, some relay the track, others 
keep guard and fight the enemy ; the glorious Seventh 
of New York feed the hungry Eighth of Massachu- 
setts, and soon the Eighth have built their ovens, 
baked their bread, and more than returned the com- 
pliment ; a series of original artistic and humane evo- 
lutions rarely if ever equalled in history. 

When Philosophy shall do its work over the cause 
and results of this war, let the crowning glory of sav- 
ing the nation be given to the mechanics of the North. 
That grand march from Annapolis to Washington 
was surely “ to the music of the Union.” That body 
of men was a Union convention which meant and did 
something. ‘They passed no paper resolutions; but 
it was one mighty and united resolution of a thousand 
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hearts, which saved our government while trembling 
in the balance. 

Had the Southern rebels possessed a moiety of 
Northern intelligence, allowing that such intelligence 
could be joined with treason and their long devised 
plots against the Union, we should be nowhere among 
the nations to-day. We could put our finger upon 
the map and say, “ Troja fuit.” 

The present war is, indeed, a measure of our civil- 
ization. The public school is seen as well in every 
good thing around us. It culminates in all the ameni- 
ties of life. It brings wealth out of the earth, up 
from the sea, and down from the sky. At every 
glance of the eye we see its expression. You see 
that ponderous steam-horse fly past you every day, 
taking with itself a freight that makes the earth groan. 
You say that there is a tremendous foree within those 
ribs and slabs of iron. But it is only the result of a 
far mightier force, somewhere back in the brain of a 
Watt or Fulton; the result of thought and educated 
mind. 

There is now one consideration which outweighs. 
every thought of material good, and underlies, if I 
may so speak, the foundation of government itself. 
The moral bearing of our system of education ought 
to be so apparent, that the merest child can see it. 
We have already attained to this result. It is truly 
American. 

In the school-room we have an eminently demo- 
cratizing influence. There is no such thing as caste 
among us. By this natural result of education have 
we swept away the three great divisions of society 
which have marked the past. 
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Iron-lawed Sparta had her nobility, her middle 
class, and her Helots. Rome had her patricians, ple- 
beians, and her slaves. Germany has her barons, her 
burghers, and her peasants. England has her nobility, 
her tradesmen, and a class below, which she does not 
choose to name. In all this diversity, we never find 
a very near approximation either to our own freedom, 
or to our universality of education. It is the glory 
of our educational system, that all have equal rights 
in the school-room. There, justice is the rule and 
the result. The poor boy has an equal chance in the 
curriculum of books with the rich; while the rich is 
no more exempt from duty and labor than the poor. 
And what a blessing is this to both! How it invites 
genius up from the ranks of poverty, and smooths 
down the asperities of false and aristocratic pride. 
Now, justice I regard as one cardinal principle in 
morality. It is difficult to say what of good it does 
not include. Nowhere can this virtue be learned more 
easily than in a truly American school-room. 

If our country is saved through any time of peril, 
let not the politicians lay the flattering unction to 
their souls that it is the work of their hands; for the 
schoolmaster has been abroad these last twenty-five 
years. He has been a progressive being from neces- 
sity. Science and the improvements of the age have 
continually pushed him on; but he has taken the 
young humanity committed to his care along with 
him. And now the moral sublimity of the result is 
without a parallel. The voice of the ambitious and 
intriguing politician cannot find a listening ear. The 
young men of the age hold the power. They have 
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already revolutionized the politics and the policy of 
the country. They are now thinking, struggling, and 
fighting for her. Never will Young America lay down 
his arms till victory comes for the right. 

If we compare the opposing sections of this country 
we shall see the clearest results of the two schools that 
have prevailed. ‘The schoolmaster and the politician 
confront each other. The former has marched straight 
forward with the magnanimous purpose of promoting 
the civilization of the world. The latter has striven 
through the merest self-interest to bring the world at 
his feet. We see no magnanimity in his purpose. 
Indeed the magnus does not seem to have entered into 
his composition at all. Here, we have intelligence, 
~ loyalty, thrift, and a noble self-sacrifice for the preser- 
vation of the best government on earth, results of the 
public school. There, we have ignorance, disloyalty, 
treason, and an invocation back to chaos, results of 
the purely political school. 

If, now, the teachings of the school with us become 
moulded into public sentiment, forming the substra- 
tum of order and government, we see the importance 
of the work in which we are engaged, and can get 
some idea of the qualifications which the teacher ought 
to possess. The successful teacher of our age is and 
must be something more than a bookworm: some- 
thing more than a Dominie Sampson. That man can- 
not succeed in the school-room who forgets the great 
end of education, as it appears in order, justice, gov- 
ernment, and liberty ; and if he do not at least fancy 
the work of his hands culminating in such welfare of 
society, we can only say of him, that his motive must 
be too low to deserve success, 
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The more of the statesman, the ruler, and the gen- 
eral we find in addition to sound learning in a man, 
the better will be the schoolmaster, if he choose the 
profession. There must be the power in him to in- 
fluence mind. If I mistake not, wehave much of 
this power in our profession. It, more than any- 
thing else, makes us a profession; although for one, 
I care but little for the name. But we have this 
guiding and controlling power. And now, quite in 
harmony with their entire work, the teachers of the 
North have long been in advance of the politicians 
upon the great truths of republican government. 
There has been a remarkable unity among them in 
relation to freedom and justice. Whether they like 
the term or not, they have been the fanatics for the 
last twenty-five years. The Southern slaveholder has 
for a long time feared the Northern schoolmaster 
more than the Northern demagogue. And out of 
the toil and patient labors of this profession comes at 
length an all-pervading sentiment, which puts in the 
shade those politicians who have made a sport and 
derision of constitutional freedom. 

Twenty millions of well taught freemen, with their 
immense wealth, and interests which include all that 
constitutes the vital power of our nation, now assert 
their right to be heard in a matter of political and 
moral principle; especially when we see the very 
Constitution which we have so long revered, and that 
too because, and only because, we have been taught 
to believe that it was the bulwark, the very incarna- 
tion of freedom, turned into an instrument of the 
grossest tyranny that ever shamed the sun. 
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It is only one and the same tyranny which now 
defies, that has for long years insulted this beneficent 
government. Tyrants are always ready to frame un- 
just and wicked laws, so long as they see that the 
people are sufficient dupes to obey them. But they 
will be more cautious when they shall have learned 
that there is a resistless will to obey God's law, rather 
than one which plainly defies it; that though some 
Herod command us to slay our innocents, we recog- 
nize the law which says, “ ‘Thou shall not kill.” 

We are now learning that God’s law is omnipotent ; 
that not one tittle of it shall fail. Politicians have 
sneeringly asked, will you re-enact God’s law? And 
why not? We must have laws, and would they im- 
_ ply that we ought to enact those which are in oppo- 
sition to the laws of God ? 

Ay, we have been laughed, coaxed, flattered, 
driven, and whipped into this very act, and now we 
get our reward. For one, I accept the issue which 
is upon us; it is legitimate. I bow to the chastise- 
ment which a righteous God inflicts; it is just. If 
we would not learn, when He was writing out with 
his own finger, in the history of the world for six 
thousand years, the legitimate results of great national 
crimes, then we must take the lesson in just the way 
that He inclines to give it. We are now learning ; 
and the pliant hearts of Northern youth are receiving 
the deepest impress from the lesson. And it would 
seem as if we ought not to despair of any Northern 
man : that even the moneyed autocrat, who has made 
his money in cotton, when he shall have lost it in cot- 
ton, when his money-bags and cotton-bags shall alike 
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have been swept away, making clean and clear the 
pathway of vision, then will he learn what slavery is; 
and that it tends to do for us just what it has always 
done in other times and nations where it has been 
allowed to exist. Let us tear this cotton blind from 
our eyes. There is nothing else like it, in this coun- 
try, to obstruct human vision. We sometimes talk 
about wool, but it is not a circumstance to cotton. 
The heart of Young America is full of these thoughts 
and of this philosophy to-day. The spirit of revolu- 
tion is among us. It cannot be stayed. It comes 
from the college, the school, and the fireside, more 
than from Senate halls. 

There need be no fear, however, that politics, in 
the usual sense, will be introduced into our schools. 
But the principles of our government, of freedom, 
morality and religion will be discussed so long as 
there is a faithful teacher in our land. 

With these views, I cannot but regard the teachers 
of the present as the pioneers of thought for the next 
generation. Nothing is more remarkable in these 
latter days than the revolutions of public sentiment. 
As we look across the world, we see that arms and 
ideas are alternating with each other in quick suc- 
cession. Designing men, who have led the people 
astray — just as certain as that there is a present — 
have lost their prestige and their power. The school- 
master and schoolmistress, humble though they may 
have been, have indirectly but surely taken the power 
out of such hands. The history of a thousand years 
is a sufficient confirmation of this remark. 

The farther we go back, the smaller is the number 
7 
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of lights. A few old monks and popes, courtiers and 
potentates, were the only lights, while the multitudes 
formed the dense cloud of darkness. The world 
could take but little knowledge of these lights. 
But now that a whole galaxy is shedding its rays 
upon us, we see that intellectual power and influence 
are every day more diffused among the people, just 
where they belong in a true democracy. 

The public school is the outlet for the pent-up feel- 
ings of a generation. In times past, when a few 
ruled the many, thought and acted for them, they 
were no more inclined to grant largesses of intellect 
than of wealth to the people; but rather to bind them 
by set rules; to hedge them in, as much to prevent 
‘the ingress of truth as the egress of thought. But 
such policy could not always last. 

We know that there are subterranean forces, which 
sometimes produce tremendous convulsions. The 
ground heaves and swells, till at length the volcano 
belches forth its torrents of fire. So, in times of 
intellectual oppression,. there are undercurrents of 
feeling, bonds of sympathy between hearts, though in 
obscure life; there are woes and heartaches, known 
but not described; and in the midst of all a new 
thought is maturing, which may change the tenden- 
cies of an age. In due time it bursts up, through 
the old incrustations of half a century, coming up to 
the surface, bubbling up right to the centre of one of 
these common fountains of intelligence. A new 
measure of truth then. comes to light; for I believe 


that every generation ought to discover its own com- 
plement of truths. 
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I have sometimes thought that we can measure off 
truth by generations, as we do cloth by the yard. 
But these discoveries are made in the morning rather 
than in the evening of life. Age lives upon the re- 
sults. The bounding impulses of young blood are 
required to produce the thoughts which can nourish a 
new generation of men. 

Now, what is our mission? What have we-to do 
with this? It is our mission to take hold of these 
young impulses in their unsteady nature, and guide 
them into the service of the world. They will ele 
vate or depress the plane of society according to the 
direction they receive. It is true that the teachers 
of this country have a tremendous power to influence 
its destiny. 

As a people, we do not possess the various means 
of civilization which distinguish some of the nations 
in the old world. We have no vast galleries of 
art, no long corridors of statuary nor architectural 
basilicas to feast the eye with beauty and the soul 
with grandeur. Long, and longer must we wait for 
these. 

But we have our means: and in this, I think, we 
excel all other nations of the world. If there be one 
mode of civilization which: promotes more good than 
another, it is ours. Let us not stop, then, in our 
course. Let us give no heed to the recent theories 
which come up from a land of darkness. We will 
strike hands anew for our work. It calls louder than 
ever for the strength of manhood and the gracious 
influence of woman. It is a glory of our profession 
that it makes room for both these elements of society, 
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while there is no special desire for the exclusion of 
either one. It shows also the importance of our work, 
that it takes both to do it well. In spite of the 
“« Varium et mutabile semper femina” of Virgil, we 
see that the wheels of civilization have rolled but 
faster on, for the love that woman bears to the wel- 
fare of our race, and for the active hand which she 
lends to the work of human improvement. _ 

We hail with delight this era, in which we see a 
union of these progressive agents in the field, and at 
work with swift hands for human good; gathering 
up the monads of intellectual life, where the hand of 
Omnipotence has scattered them. Who can com- 
pute the richness of the wealth that may thus be 
garnered up! For a long time the thought has pre- 
vailed that a nation’s mind is its wealth. How much 
treasure, then, lies buried in the darkness of chaos. 
How much genius has been born and lived only to 
die, because weighed down by the heavy hand of 
poverty. 

‘‘ Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial currents of the soul.’’ 
This is the sad historic requiem of more geniuses than 
all those whose histories we read. 

Such is the unwritten but cumulative history of 
many now living. The world will only be the poorer, 
because it gives them no means of a higher life. They 
are oppressed by the custom, the fashion, or by the 
august forms of society, which often intercept the 
flight of the boldest genius. Some of the best talents 
in our own free country have doubtless been thus 

disheartened, till Fortune, becoming tired by her in- 
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cessant restraint, has for a moment opened a gate and 
let some spirits free. But how many of their own 
strength have ever scaled the fateful barriers which 
caste, form, and false ideas have thrown around 
them! It is alate thing that talent in the walks of 
poverty has dared to hope. 

It is thought by some that the highest order of 
native talent must be found in the humble walks of 
life ; that there is more likely to be a concentration 
of that power which we call genius among the toiling, 
struggling masses, tried as they may be in the furnace 
of daily affliction. Now we have a right to such 
ways and means of education that our country may 
have-the service of the best genius wherever it may 
be found. Let us have a highway to learning so wide 
and free, that all from the fool to the genius may walk 
therein. This way has nowhere been made so plain 
as with us. The results are seen everywhere. 

With us the reflex influence of the head and 
hand is truly wonderful. It has reversed the agen- 
cies of Nature. The hidden strength of Nature is 
doing the work of living millions, whose hands are 
fast giving way to theorems. Steam does the work, 
while Young America is in the school getting up more 
steam. This is the secret of American fame. To us 
more than to any other people belongs the honor of 
showing the true coincidence of mind and matter. 

There is danger, however, that we may stop with 
the tangible forms around us; content with finding 
the vitalizing forces of matter, and, like Prometheus 
of old, with opening the arcana of Nature and dis- 


closing her secrets to the eye of gain. But there is a 
7* 
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glory which transcends all this; in restraining this 
thirst for pelf; in searching for latent beauty as well 
as hidden force; in reading will, power and wisdom 
in the pebble as well as gem, in every leaf of Nature’s 
book, — and not stopping with the tangible, —in the 
rainbow tints of the cloud, in the bending arch above 
us, and in every spangling star thereof as it lights 
the imagination up to that Divinest Source, and thus 
conspires to the fulfilment of the great command, 
“ Let there be Light.”’ 

Such, fellow Teachers, is our work. May obedience 
to this command be recognized as our first and high- 
est duty. 























LECTURE IV. 


THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 





BY LEANDER WETHERELL, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 





Mr. President, and Members of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction :— We have met for the celebration 
of our thirty-second Anniversary in one of the pleas- 
antest towns in the Connecticut Valley; and the 
people here have extended to us a most cordial wel- 
come. ‘Truly can we say, therefore, that the place 
of keeping our festival could hardly have been more 
auspiciously chosen. ‘Though the notes of the song- 
birds, a few weeks since so charming here, are hushed, 
with the exception of the solitary fly-catcher; yet the 
hum of insects, with the profusion of late summer 
and early autumnal flowers, tempts the student of 
nature to ramble along these vales, among these hills, 
and to climb these mountains, that he may gratify his 
love for nature, and thus hold communion with the 
God of nature and of providence. 

The inhabitants who dwell amid such scenes of 
beauty as adorn these valleys and plains, hills and 
mountains, are usually characterized by greater sim- 
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plicity and fidelity than those who dwell in populous 
cities. The intense artificiality of city life tends to 
materialize and sensualize the mind; while, on the 
other hand, the tendencies of rural life are more 
spiritual and ennobling. It_ is really refreshing to 
note, for example, the difference between the natural- 
ness of the country lasses and the artificialness of the 
young misses in a large city. In the country, girls 
are lively, charming creatures, fresh as the morning 
dew, fair as the lily, rosy as the dawn, pure as the 
mountain air, sweet as the breath of flowers, graceful 
as the Graces, modest as the waning moon, amiable 
as Desdemona, as careful in serving as Martha, and 
are endowed, as was Mary, with the good part which 
shall never be taken away from them. The picture 
of the city misses I shall defer for some convenient 
season, not deeming the present one of that kind. 

In contemplating the real world, the mind of every 
thinking person becomes imbued with an ideal world. 
The ideal of Hopeful! differs widely from the ideal of 
Despondent. With the former, progress is a word 
full of meaning; the latter sees nought but retro- 
grade. Despondent, the representative of the dis- 
pirited, the disheartened, the dejected, claims to live 
on realities; and charges Hopeful, always full of joy, 
hope, and good cheer, with living on transcendental 
vagaries, speculations, myths, mysteries, and meta- 
physics. Hopeful, in turn, asks Despondent, What 
are realities? Are not love and friendship and the 
affections, philosophy and justice and goodness and 
truth and beauty, as much certitudes as roast-beef 
and bread-and-butter, houses and farms, cattle and 
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horses, manufactures and merchandise, profit and 
loss? To Hopeful they are much more so; for, 
though subjective, they sustain and cheer him,, and 
give him the only true estimate of the objective. 
Was life less real to Moses and Solomon, to Aristotle 
and Socrates and Plato, to Abelard and Anselm, 
to Bacon and Locke and Reid and Edwards and 
Hamilton, than to him who is only or chiefly concern- 
ed in the purely physical? Hopeful tells us that 
society is advancing toward perfection. If any one 
is ill, a doctor, knowing a hundred times more than 
Luke, Galen, or Hippocrates, attends him. If the 
modes of travelling be considered, the improvements 
from the days of Rome down to the present have 
been such that time has been indefinitely multiplied 
by the annihilation of space. Nothing that we handle, 
wear, eat, or see, but has been greatly improved. 
The most illiterate Christian peasant is now wiser in 
the doctrines and revelations of the future life and 
immortality, than was the wisest heathen philosopher. 
Intellectual progress may be compared to the torch- 
race of the ancient Greeks, in which the bearer of 
the torch handed it to another as he became weary 
and exhausted. Only the young man was allowed 
to take it; and he, too, was required to relinquish 
it as soon as age or weakness retarded his speed. 
When he lagged, another took it and carried it for- 
ward, till, for a similar reason, it passed to the hand 
of a third. Thus it is with human progress: it is 
borne onward in its career by the nations of the earth. 
Excelsior, onward and upward, is the motto of Hope- 
ful; and with Tennyson he can say, — 
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‘For I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened by the process of the suns.”’ 


The stars that gemmed the sky which overhung 
Eden, and gladdened Adam and his lovely and loving 
consort, still delight and charm us every cloudless 
night. Though the jewelled dome is essentially the 
same that the Chaldean shepherds looked upon from 
the folds where they watched their flocks by night, yet 
who will not admit that progress in the science of as- 
tronomy has made Bond and the Tuttles much better 
acquainted with the stellar universe than were the 
Chaldean shepherds? The same is true of the other 
sciences. 

Whither, then, and toward what point tends the 
. destiny of man? From that epoch-forming era, dating 
back 1861 years, down to Comte, the founder of the 
Religion of Humanity, existed various opinions. Some 
believed, and some still believe, that the tail of the 
slimy serpent will ever disfigure the fair proportions 
of human character. Others think that progress will 
culminate in human perfection ; holding, as they do, 
to the perfectibility of the human race, —a doctrine, 
as now held, which was first promulgated by the 
French. 

It is pleasant, on a sunny day of leafy June, for one 
to repose upon a grassy declivity, near some meander- 
ing stream, embowered with all the beauties of Nature, 
and charmed with the melodious songs of birds, — 
there to contemplate the shifting scenes of human 
progress, each more happy and glorious than its pre- 
decessor, through which man is destined to pass 
until he reaches an earthly paradise, and takes up his 
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abode where eternal justice reigns with no let or hin- 
derance,— where all the distinctions of wealth and 
poverty are unknown,— where disease and crime 
have no words to represent them, because they have no 
representatives, — where beneficence is universal, — 
where none lacks either the power or the will to do 
all that needs be done, — where the conquest of mind 
over matter is complete, — where man is lord of the 
terrestrial world,— where paid ministers exist not, 
and no prayers are required to be offered by deputies ; 
for prayer, praise, worship, and reverence are univer- 
sal,— where pride and envy and jealousy, and evil 
surmising, and backbiting and slander and scandal, 
with every form of evil communications and wrong 
behavior, are unknown,—where one universal anthem 
of glory to God in the highest, and of good-will 
towards all, is hymned forth continually, — it is plea- 
sant, I say, to indulge in such revery, congenial to a 
poetic mind, and which, however impracticable it may 
be deemed, is really productive of good; for it has 
been well said, that the marksman who aims his arrow 
at the sun will cause it to rise higher, though it reach 
not the object at which it was aimed, than if it had 
been shot at an object on a level with himself. 

How little do we know or think of those to whom 
we are really indebted for the ten thousand social and 
domestic comforts of life! We forget, or else never 
think of, those through or by whom these blessings 
have come to us. 

The world knows little of its greatest men. Cheva- 
lier Bunsen traced the progress and development of 
civilization from among the pyramids down to his own 
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time. Cities that long ago were its home, are buried 
by the sands of time. But civilization, like the Gre- 
cian torch, passed on to other hands when those who 
had borne it aloft became too feeble longer to sustain 
it. Its career may be diverted, but it cannot be es- 
sentially checked. The rise of the Industrial Order, 
which means the farmers, manufacturers, merchants, 
and bankers, has created a plutocracy. The power — 
the almost omnipotent power— of wealth, is the factor 
of national existence, growth, and influence. Until 
quite recently, many dreamed that civilization had 
reached that point when, as Lord Bacon said, arms 
should no longer be needed. But the millennium 
has not yet dawned, and will not till avarice and 
covetousness are subdued ; which, according to present 
indications, will not be until after we have conquered. 
the rebels, and restored the Union and the Constitu- 
tion, and with them that peace and prosperity which 
formerly characterized this: Republic, the hope of the 
world, and the brightest star of human progress. 

Somebody once asked Dr. Johnson what he sup- 
posed man desired above all else. ‘* To do something, 
or to say something, that shall cause him to be re- 
membered after he dies,” gruffly replied the doctor. 
This is but another expression for the thought, that 
man lives for fame, glory, or immortality. Next 
to this, or perhaps chiefly as a means to reach it, 
power is desired in a sufficient degree to make one’s 
influence felt, either for good or evil, according to his 
purpose. Milton’s lost archangel said, — 

** Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven ;”’ 


a notable exhibition of the love of power. 
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‘* The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.”’ 

This power is sought in divers ways ; but the two 
most common are mental culture and the acquisition of 
wealth. Said Andrew Jackson, in the time of the 
National-Bank Controversy, quoting perhaps from 
Sterne, or from some other old English wit: “A 
donkey, laden with gold, can enter any door but that 
of heaven.” It may not be deemed inappropriate to 
remark, in passing, that President Jackson’s triumph 
over the old United-States Bank, and its allied forces, 
was a far more striking exhibition of resolute, per- 
sonal courage and power, than his victory over the 
enemy at New Orleans, or his proclamation to the 
South Carolinian nullifiers. 

Alexander, Cesar, and Bonaparte were remark- 
able personations of military power. But there is a 
power yet unnamed, in the presence of which these 
and all other potent influences which man feels, pale, 
and in comparison, are only symbols of weakness. 
That power is represented in, or personated by, a high- 
ly educated, brilliant, beautiful, fascinating woman. 
Among the extraordinary heroines who have in vari- 
ous ages of the world exhibited this remarkable power 
in the empire of mind and of the affections, are Eve, 
Miriam, Heloise, Theresa, Elizabeth, and Madame de 
Staél. With regard to Madame de Staél, if any- 
body doubts her power, let him explain the fact of 
. Bonaparte’s standing in greater awe and fear of her 
than of any, ay, of all the crowned heads of Europe. 
If any one questions the power of Heloise, let him 


account for the most extraordinary facts in the life 
8 
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of Abelard, one of the most remarkable men of his time. 
Concerning the power of Eve, she being so named be- 
cause she was the mother of all living, I need but ask, 
who has escaped the influence of her power, so success- 
fully exercised over her weak and willing husband ? 

Such, then, being the unparalleled power and all- 
persuasive influence of woman in social life, I was led 
to select as my subject, Liberal Education, and es- 
pecially the necessity for the high, Liberal Education 
of Woman, as being essential to the development of 
the highest type of Christian civilization. 

No one, I think, who has contemplated in the 
slightest degree the almost omnipotent as well as 
omnipresent social power and magical influence of 
woman, as wife, mother, sister, and friend, in the for- 
mation of character, and in thus giving direction to 
the rising generation, will, for a moment, doubt the 
desirability, if he does the necessity, of the liberal 
education of woman. 

Before, however, proceeding to speak of what con- 
stitutes a liberal education, it may be well to consider 
for a moment what is meant by civilization, and then 
by the highest type of Christian civilization. 

Civilization is used to signify the state or condition 
of peoples or nations in regard to cultivation and 
refinement, both mental and social. It implies a 
well-ordered state of society, in its popular and more 
general acceptation. The etymology of the term is 
sufficiently obvious, as it points to, or signifies the 
improvement of, civil life. It was only toward the 
end of the last century that this word came into use. 
Johnson did not recognize it in any other sense than 
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as a legal term, used to express the turning of a 
criminal process into a civil one ; and, according to 
Boswell, he disallowed its use in the sense in which 
it is now employed. But Dr. Johnson is dead, and 
mankind continue to use the word “ civilization” in a 
sense clearly understood as now universally inter- 
preted by common sense, the genius of enlightened 
mankind. 

Guizot says, civilization comprises two great facts,— 
the progress of society, and the progress of individuals. 
Accordingly, wherever the exterior condition of man 
is enlarged, quickened, and improved; wherever his 
intellectual nature distinguishes itself by energy, bril- 
liancy, grandeur, grace, and power,—there is civiliza- 
tion proclaimed, approved, honored, and applauded. 

Burke says: ‘‘ Nothing is more certain than that 
our manners, our civilization, and all the good things 
connected with manners and with civilization, have, 
in this European world of ours, depended for ages 
upon two principles, and were indeed the result of 
both combined : I mean the spirit of a gentleman and 
the spirit of religion.” 

The only civilization that can become perpetual, 
and therefore the highest type of civilization, is that 
which is imbued with, and vitalized by, the spirit of 
Christianity, or the doctrines of divine revelation. 
Christianity on its advent into the world, nearly two 
thousand years ago, addressed itself to the social con- 
dition of man, disclaiming all interference with the 
special evils of that day, and yet it has proved itself, 
from that time down to the present, the most potent 
promoter of progress and civilization ; and wherefore ? 
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By changing, energizing, and interpenetrating the 
interior condition of man’s sentiments, and by imbu- 
ing him with the principles of Right, anda love for 
the Good, the Beautiful, and the True. Wherever it 
is received, it thoroughly interpenetrates and regen- 
erates the mind and the heart, giving to life new aims 
and new objects of pursuit. 

The civilization of Egypt, Persia, Greece, and 
Rome, was of a high intellectual type ; but, when it 
had attained its utmost point in the ascending scale, 
it soon began to wane, until the power and influ- 
ence of these nations were lost, except as they live 
in the literature and the races. Hence, it is said by 
cursory readers of history, and by superficial thinkers, 
' that the same doom awaits England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and the United States, that overtook 
the nations of antiquity to which reference has been 
made. This prediction I confidently deny, because 
modern civilization, as seen among the nations last 
mentioned, is animated by the spirit of Christianity, 
and therefore not subject to the same laws of decay 
as ancient civilization, which was destitute of the vital 
and eternal element that pervades the religion of Jesus. 

In turning to the origin of civilization, we find it 
maintained by some, that the history of man began 
in barbarism; and that the “state of nature,’’ as it 
is called, was and is the savage state. But this 
assertion is without the slightest foundation either in 
history or observation; for not truer is the doctrine 
that man could not have made himself, and there- 
fore he is proof of a divine Creator, than it is, that 
mankind could not have civilized themselves. The 
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origin of civilization, then, must be traced to the 
agency of a divine Instructor, rather than be sought 
in the popular notion of progress. The Bible repre- 
sents man, in his original state, as being very far 
removed from that of savage life. But, as it is my 
aim to discuss civilization only so far as to indicate 
briefly the sense in which I have employed the word, I 
will refrain from the further consideration of the sub- 
ject, which is of itself a noble theme for a lecture. 
“Education ” signifies the development of the physi- 
cal and mental powers, — the discipline of the pas- 
sions, affections, dispositions, —the formation of habits 
and manners, —the cultivation and training of the 
mind, —the moulding of character in accordance with 
the spirit and precepts of Christianity. ‘ The differ- 
ence in the manners and the abilities of men is owing 
more to their education,” says Locke, ‘than to any- 
thing else ; therefore, great care should be had in form- 
ing and training children’s minds, and giving them that 
seasoning early, which shall ever after influence their 
minds.” Puffendorf well observed: ‘ It is not easy to 
imagine or allow, that a parent has conferred any 
considerable benefit upon his child by bringing him 
into the world, if afterwards he entirely neglects his 
culture and education, and suffers him to grow up 
like a mere beast, to lead a life useless to others, and 
shameful to himself.” ‘+ Education,” says Paley, “ in 
its most extensive sense, comprehends every prepara- 
tion made in youth for the sequel of life.” ‘ The 
business of education, of liberal culture,”’ is, says 
a modern writer, ‘‘to educe that which is within, 
not merely or mainly to instruct or impose a power 
g* 
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from without.’’ Man is not self-sufficient, but was 
made to derive his nourishment, intellectual and 
spiritual, as well as physical, through the ministra- 
tion of others ; hence instruction by, or in, the family 
and through schools, must ever be the chief sources 
of education. Therefore, a criterion is or may be 
obtained to determine what sort of instruction is right 
and beneficial — what ministers to education by bring- 
‘ing out, nourishing, and cultivating the faculties of 
the mind, — not by piling upon them a mass of infor- 
mation. Nature, when left to herself, is prone to run 
wild ; and since there are hurtful and pernicious ele- 
ments that environ man, as well as nourishing and 
salutary, — pruning and sheltering, correcting and 
. protecting, are also among the chief offices of educa- 
tion, the highest end of which is to restore and per- 
fect harmony among the faculties of the human mind. 
Education can only bring out what has been im- 
planted by nature. When the artist cuts and polishes 
a precious stone, he shows only the native clouds and 
veins and colors it contains; he can add nothing to 
its qualities : so is it with educating, training, and dis- 
ciplining,— they can only show what the inherent ca- 
pacity of the child or the adult is. Education develops 
power, when it is rightly conducted, but implants no 
new capacity. What nature made him originally, that 
must man always continue to be, fit for some place 
or station in life, but not for every place. The mis- 
sion of education is to diffuse light and blessing 
among the people; and the day is not far distant 
when the educators of the race will take rank before 


statesmen and warriors in the temple of everlasting 
fame. 
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The attributes bestowed, or quickened and unfold- 
ed, by a high, liberal education, are freedom, equita- 
bleness, calmness, moderation, sagacity, and wisdom, 
or what may be called a philosophical habit of mind. 
In other words, by a liberal education, I mean a non- 
professional education — an education conducted with- 
out the slightest reference to any special future 
vocation, business, or profession of the person edu- 
cated —an education, regarded not as a means, but as 
an end, where the reward is in itself, or in its possession. 
The word “ profession,” as popularly used, includes 
law, divinity, or medicine, or any other calling that 
is mental, as contradistinguished from manual labor. 
When a person devotes himself to any specialty of 
science, that vocation is professional. 

The highest eminence in any department of knowl- 
edge can only be attained by the concentration of the 
mind with intensity and singleness of purpose. In 
order greatly to excel, a person must have some 
specialty. He may know many things well, but 
of some one thing he must be pre-eminently well- 
informed. The professional man may be compared to 
one whose eye is fixed upon a microscope: all the 
world besides is shut out from his vision for the time ; 
his eye is fixed upon a small aperture, and he sees 
wonders that no unaided vision can behold. By re- 
vealing his observations thus made, he becomes a 
special benefactor of mankind. All this is well in its 
way ; but when parents turn the attention of their 
children to professional studies, before they are edu- 
cated, they greatly err. There are few things con- 
cerning which people are better agreed than in regard 
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to the value of a good education; and yet perhaps 
there is nothing about which they differ more widely, 
than as to what education is. It differs radically 
from information, instruction, and knowledge, though 
in common parlance education is often deemed a 
synonyme of knowledge, the means being confounded 
with the end. 

When I say that knowledge is not to be sought as 
a means to something beyond itself, or as the prelimi- 
nary of certain arts, but as an end, sufficient to rest 
in, and to pursue for, its own sake, surely I am uttering 
no paradox. That other advantages do accrue to the 
possessors and revealers of knowledge as well as re- 
dound to the good of others, over and above what it 
is in and of itself, I would not deny ; but, independ- 
ent of these, man gratifies an imperious want of his 
nature in its acquisition. 

Cicero, in recounting the various heads of mental 
excellence, lays down as the first of them the pursuit 
of knowledge for its own sake. ‘* This,” he says, 
*‘appertains most of all to human nature; for we are 
all of us drawn to the pursuit of knowledge — in which 
to excel we consider as excellent, whereas to mistake, 
to err, to be ignorant, to be deceived, is both an evil 
and a disgrace.” Knowledge he considers the first 
object to which we are attracted after the supply of 
our physical wants. After the calls and duties of our 
animal existence, follows, he tells us, the search after 
truth. Accordingly, as soon as we escape from the 
pressure of necessary cares, forthwith we desire to 
know, see, hear, learn, and to consider what is hidden 
or wonderful as a condition of happiness. How distinct- 
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ly this separates the pursuit of knowledge from those 
ulterior objects to which it certainly can be made to 
conduce, and which are solely contemplated by the 
person who would ask, What is the use of a liberal 
education? So far from regarding knowledge mainly 
in reference to physical comfort and enjoyment, for the 
sake of life and person, of health, of the conjugal and 
family union, of the social tie and civil security, the 
great orator implies, that it is only after these are 
supplied, and when we are free from necessary duties 
and cares, that we are in a condition for desiring to 
know, and see, and hear, and learn. The idea of 
benefiting society by the pursuit of science and knowl- 
edge did not enter at all into the motives which he 
would assign for their cultivation. 

This was the ground of the elder Cato’s opposition 
to the introduction of Greek philosophy among his 
countrymen, when Carneades and his companions, on 
an embassy to Rome, were charming the youth with 
their elegant expositions of it. Cato estimated every- 
thing by what it produced; and, as the pursuit of 
knowledge promised nothing beyond itself, he de- 
spised that culture and enlargement of mind of which 
he had no conscious experience, a fit representative 
of some practical theorists at this age of the world. 

There is, perhaps, not a more common error in re- 
gard to education, than that which looks upon it as 
being only valuable or desirable as it enables a person 
to do this, that, or the other thing, or business. It is 
true of a large majority, even of those who are popu- 
larly regarded as having been liberally educated, that 
it is only so in name; for they have studied with 
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reference only to a profession, not from a love of 
knowledge, regardless of its special use. Hence, 
ministers, lawyers, and doctors are common enough 
among gentlemen of liberal culture in its common 
acceptation ; but how rare it is to find a man of truly 
symmetrical character, all parts of which are harmo- 
niously developed. Professional bigots abound every- 
where, who, as blind zealots, move upon the track 
laid down for them, as does the locomotive, and, per- 
chance, draw a train after them. They have little or 
no just appreciation of the Good, the Beautiful, and 
the True, beyond or out of the little vocation that 
entirely absorbs them, and so they are unfitted for the 
ordinary scenes of life in which they are called to 
‘mingle. In a word, they can “ talk shop,’’ and noth- 
ing else; poor, narrow-minded fellows; professionally 
educated, to be sure; but nothing but a doctor, law- 
yer, minister, professor, or scientist, — honorable titles, 
it is true; yet too often, alas! claimed and worn by 
charlatans or quacks. People talk of the education 
of lawyers, doctors, ministers, — engineers, soldiers, 
sailors, —farmers, mechanics, merchants, — metallur- 
gists, manufacturers, or teachers ; but law, medicine, 
divinity, mechanics, strategy, navigation, agriculture, 
commerce, metallurgy, the art of communicating in- 
formation, etc., —but such kinds of knowledge do not 
constitute education. A man may have a profound 
practical acquaintance with any one of these profes- 
sions or industrial pursuits, and yet pass for an illiterate 
person. Education should precede the study of a pro- 
fession or vocation, no matter what that may be. 

Aristotle, the prince of philosophers, summed up 
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all I have tried to enforce on this point in these brief 
words : ‘“‘Of possessions, those knowledges are useful 
which bear fruit ; those liberal which tend to enjoy- 
ment. By fruitful, I mean those which yield revenue; 
by enjoyable, where nothing accrues of consequence 
beyond the acquisition and possession.” 

Hence are perceived two methods of education: the 
one is philosophical, and the other mechanical; or the 
one is called useful, and the other liberal. The former 
is exhausted on what is particular and external ; and 
the latter rises to ideas, and dwells in an ideal world. 
I would not be understood as ignoring the practical ; 
for life cannot well get along without it. We owe to 
it our daily bread, with almost all the essentials of 
common life. But it should ever be kept in mind, 
that man does not live by bread alone. The high, 
liberal culture of the mental powers is education, 
which means more than instruction — more than in- 
formation. 

What Cicero said of liberal knowledge being an 
end in and of itself, is true, while more is true: useful 
knowledge looks chiefly to secular and _ perishing 
things; liberal education benefits the soul, especially 
when it is imbued with the Christian element, and 
looks beyond the present life, and by faith takes hold 
on that which is to come. Hence: while useful knowl- 
edge benefits the body, liberal culture elevates the 
aspirations of the mind by making men virtuous. 
From the time that Athens was the university of the 
world, what has unsanctified philosophy done or 
taught concerning the great problems of human life 
but eloquent words? Nay, what has its teaching 
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even meditated as a remedy for human ills beyond 
charming its disciples and devotees to sleep, in order 
to overcome the fear of dreaded ills; or like some 
melodious air, the perfumes of which delight the 
senses, but terminate in stupefaction and death? Did 
philosophy support Cicero in his hour of trial? Did 
it nerve Seneca to oppose an imperial tyrant? It 
abandoned Brutus: it forced Cato to defy heaven. 
The philosopher in “ Rasselas” taught a superhuman 
doctrine, and then yielded effortless in a trial of hu- 
man affection. He discoursed with great power on 
the government of the passions, as many heathen phi- 
losophers before him had done. His look was vener- 
able, his action graceful, his pronunciation clear, and 


his diction elegant. He showed with great beauty 


and strength of sentiment and variety of illustration, 
that human nature is degraded and debased, when 
the lower faculties predominate over the higher. He 
communicated the various precepts given from time 
to time for the conquest of passion, and displayed the 
happiness of those who had obtained the important 
victory, after which man is no longer the slave of fear 
or passion, or the fool of hope. He enumerated many 
examples of heroes immovable by pain or pleasure, 
who looked with indifference on those modes or acci- 
dents to which the vulgar give the names of good and 
evil. 

Soon Rasselas found the philosopher in a room 
half darkened, his eyes misty, and his face pallid. 
“ Sir,” said he, “you have come at a time when all 
human friendship is useless: what I suffer cannot be 


remedied — what I have lost cannot be supplied. My 
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daughter, my only daughter, from whom I expected 
all the comforts of age, died last night of a fever.” 
‘¢Sir,” said the friend, ** mortality is an event by which 
a wise man can never be surprised ; we know that death 
is always near, and it should therefore always be ex- 
pected.”’—** Young man,” said the philosopher, ‘* you 
speak like one who has never felt the pangs of.separa- 
tion.”” —“ Have you then forgot the precept,” said 
Rasselas, “* which you so powerfully enforced? Consider 
that external things are variable and changing, but 
truth and reason are always the same.’ —‘ What 
comfort,” said the mourner, “can truth and reason 
afford me? Of what effect are they now, but to tell 
me, that my daughter will not be restored?” 

All systems of education are imperfect, and doomed 
to failure, that leave out or entirely ignore the Chris- 
tian element. Enough has already been said to con- 
firm this beyond any reasonable ground of doubt. 
Better, far better to make no professions, than to 
cheat others by appearing to be what we are not. 
The philosophy of utility fulfils its aim, which, in- 
deed, is not very elevated. As much cannot always 
be said of liberal knowledge; for while it must be 
granted, that liberal culture should no more be 
laden with Christian precepts and exhortations, as 
such, than professional or esthetic information of 
any kind, yet it should be the condition of moral 
and religious advancement to mend the heart and 
improve man’s temporal circumstances. Knowledge 
is not virtue ; liberal education is not piety: it makes 
not the Christian, but the gentleman or the gen- 


tlewoman, the highest social attainment, short of being 
9 
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a Christian. Basil and Julian were fellow-students 
in the schools of Athens: one became a saint and 
doctor in the church ; the other, a scoffing and relent- 
less foe to Christianity. Art, science, and literature 
have little in common with Christianity, though from 
the same author. One is a special revelation, and 
must be of faith; the others are born of the human 
mind, and are explicable and demonstrable without 
the aid of special revelation. 

It is a great attainment to have a cultivated intel- 
lect ; a delicate taste; a candid, equitable, dispassionate 
mind ; a noble, courteous bearing in the conduct of 
life; and qualities of large knowledge, — of liberal 

culture. Sooner, however, expect to quarry granite 
with needles, or to moor a war steamer with gossa- 
mer, than hope to subdue, and tame into submission, 
the giant passions and swelling pride of man by un- 
sanctified knowledge, though possessed in the most 
liberal degree. Liberal education is intellectual ex- 
cellence, not moral power, nor Christian humility, 
though it should be, and may be, the occasion of both. 

Everything in the scale of being has its perfection ; 
and the perfection of one is not the perfection of an- 
‘other. Things inanimate as well as things animate, 
visible and invisible, severally have a best which 
is an object of desire. Why is so much pains taken 
with a garden or park, walks and lawns and shrub- 
beries, trees and drives? Because they all have 
their beauty. Cities are beautiful; so are public 
buildings, mansions, and churches. There is a phy- 
sical beauty and there is a moral beauty. So also is 
there a beauty and perfection of intellect, — at least 
an ideal perfection. 
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The perfection of physical beauty is seen in the sym- 
metry of figure, high, broad, and deep forehead and 
regular features of the Greek divinities, as moulded 
by the statuary. The heroes of history, Alexander, 
Cesar, Scipio, Bonaparte, and Washington, are the 
representatives of that magnanimity or self-control 
which is essential to true greatness in human nature. 
Christianity, too, has its martyrs and saints; the artist, 
his ideal, which he labors to bring out in expressive- 
ness of form; so the poet and the preacher; then 
intellect, too, as already said, has its beauty, and 
those who aim at and seek to possess it. To open 
the mind, to train it, to refine it, to enable it to know 
and understand and to digest, master, rule, and use 
its knowledge, —to give it power over itself, its facul- 
ties, application, flexibility, method, critical exactness, 
sagacity, resource, address, elegance and eloquence of 
expression, — objects as intelligible as the cultivation of 
virtue, while absolutely distinct from it. But, says 
the moralist, man in all his varied functions and 
capacities is, as it were, but a flower which blooms 
and fades and dies. Nay, but Christianity brings 
immortality and eternal life to light. Body and soul 
are carried onward and upward into an eternal state 
of being, by the gift of divine munificence through 
Jesus Christ. Heaven is attained by using the things 
and the opportunities of this world, as God designed 
they should be used. Such a result is the highest end 
of liberal education. 

That perfection of the intellect which is the fruit 
of education, its beau ideal, is the clear, calm, accu- 
rate vision and comprehension of all things, as far as 
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the finite can comprehend the Infinite. It is almost 
prophetic from its familiar knowledge of history ; it 
is heart-searching from its knowledge of human 
nature ; it has almost supernatural charity from its 
freedom from littleness and- prejudice; it has the 
seeming repose of faith, because fearless ; it has the 
beauty and sweetness of heavenly contemplation, so 
intimate is it with the eternal order and harmony of 
things, the music of the spheres, altogether inaudible 
to common ears. 

You will now be ready to take it almost for granted, 
that the true and adequate end of intellectual training 
and of a liberal education is not great acquirements, 
but rather the power of energizing and exercising 
thought and reason upon knowledge, or what may be 
called philosophy. To improve the intellect, we must 
ascend; we must generalize and methodize; we must 
have a grasp of principles, and shape our acquisitions 
by them. Do not labor to freight the mind with 
knowledge, so that the more one has, the greater 
the burden he must carry. The learning of a Sal- 
masius or a Burman, unless one is its master, will be 
a tyrant. If it can be wielded, it gives power ; other- 
wise its bearer will be overwhelmed by it, as was 
Tarpeia by the heavy wealth exacted from tributary 
generations. Instances of the kind there are, and 
they are not uncommon. Authors are read who are 
as pointless as inexhaustible in their literary resources. 
They value knowledge by its bulk. Commentators 
on the classics and on the Sacred Scriptures are good 
illustrations of this kind of writers, as are the authors 
of pointless sermons, and the writers of ecclesiastical 
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history. Knowledge that has not been thought through 
and through, and thought out, is unworthy of the 
name to him who simply remembers it, as he does his 
catechism, and thinks of it, perhaps, as seldom. The 
memory may tyrannize as well as the imagination. 
Mental derangement is the loss of control over the 
sequence of ideas. Persons of over-stimulated memo- 
ries not unfrequently manifest a feeble exercise of 
reason. Take care that the higher faculties of the 
mind are not sacrificed to memory. 

The great practical error in the work of education, 
for the last twenty-five years, has consisted in the 
attempt to teach and learn so many things, that too 
often has it happened that nothing has been well 
learned. Such a course has tended to distract and 
enfeeble the mind. Smattering in a dozen branches 
of study has been regarded as enlargement of mind, 
instead of superficiality, just what it has really proved. 
An acquaintance with the systematic and learned 
names of things, which may be readily acquired from 
manuals, the hearing of lectures and reading Cyclo- 
peedias, of special departments of natural history, and 
a familiarity with museum specimens, have puffed up 
with knowledge, when it was little more than mental 
dissipation. ‘The old way of learning one thing at a 
time has been discarded, for learning every thing at 
once — not one thing well, and then another, and so 
on, but many things badly ; and this, too, must be done, 
without labor, without fixed attention, without much 
exertion, without grounding, without advance, with- 
out finishing anything. What the steam-engine does 


for matter, the printing-press must do for mind. Per- 
9* 
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sons are to be passively, ay, almost unconsciously, edu- 
cated by the multiplication and dissemination of books, 
All that it is necessary to do, is to buy them, and place 
them upon the shelves of a book-case: the reading of 
them is unnecessary. The proprietorship of them is the 
only evidence essential for establishing the claim of 
being a person of literary taste and acquirements. 
Victims of this delusion are everywhere to be seen, — 
in the Senate Chamber and in the Cabinet, on the bench 
and at the bar, in the pulpit and in the sick-room. 
Wise educators have lifted up their voices against 
such a course; but they availed little, when the 
democracy cried, “ Away with them!”’ until they, too, 
found it necessary, some of them, to change front and 
echo the popular cry.* 

Do not misapprehend me. I am not decrying the 
diffusion of knowledge ; nay, the more of it the bet- 
ter, if it be education, such as I have tried to define. 
Neither would I disparage books in the hands of those 
who are educated to use them. Popular works on 
natural history may be used by the young to great 
advantage, not only as a mode of pleasant recreation, 
but as a means of furnishing pleasant themes for 
meditation and conversation; and may also act as 
means of deterring them from evil company. It is a 
necessary accomplishment, in these days, for the 
young to know something of chemistry, geology, 
astronomy, political economy, or the science of wealth, 
of history, biography, the various branches of natural 
history, literature, poetry, and art; but let not such 


* In confirmation of this, see the Report of a late New England 
College President. 
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superficialness be mistaken for education. The thor- 
ough acquisition of any one or all of these depart- 
ments of knowledge, for which there is time, may 
be pursued as a methodical means for the real 
education of the mind. Call things by their right 
names, and beware of confounding things essentially 
different. A thorough knowledge of one science, and 
a smattering of many, are not the same thing. Re- 
creations in science, art, and literature, are not educa- 
tion, else all would be educated: neither is the learn- 
ing of fashionable accomplishments education, though 
desirable in their place. Being amused or enter- 
tained a certain number of hours in a school-room or 
college, daily, for a given number of years, is not edu- 
cation. Such occupation is not valueless, — neither is it 
education; for “education” is a high word, signifying 
a new birth, the quickening into exercise latent facul- 
ties or powers, and furnishing new enjoyments, such 
as none know or understand but those who have felt 
the regenerating influences of liberal culture. Train 
the mind, discipline it, invigorate it, give it the power 
of concentration, the ability to think, to analyze, to dis- 
criminate, and to reason. Such minds, and only such, 
can carry forward Christian civilization. 

I trust that what I have now said will impress all 
who have attended to the discussion, that there is a dif- 
ference between what is called a useful or professional 
education, and a liberal education, and that that dif- 
ference is fundamental and altogether in favor of the 
latter. Utilitarianism is not the highest end of hu- 
man life, though one of the most common. It is an 
axiosn, that the greater includes the lesser ; hence, 
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a liberal education includes all that is essential to a 
professional education, though the latter cannot con- 
tain the former. 

Our public education, morality, and even Chris- 
tianity, have, for the last quarter of a century, been 
based, as it were, on refined selfishness. The argu- 
ment for free schools and public education, with that 
for morality and Christianity, has rested upon the 
efficacy and economy of these things for restraining 
children and adults from crime. It has been urged, 
that free schools are the cheapest police department a 
city, town, state, or nation can support, and the most 
effective. And in harmony with this view of utili- 
tarianism, has the business of education of late years 
‘been conducted. 

Parents, instead of seeking those schools where the 
mind is best educated, developed, and trained, — 
where it is disciplined for its own sake, and for its 
high and most liberal culture, thus fitting it to ap- 
prehend and contemplate truth, — seek rather those 
schools where their sons can be taught to practise 
medicine, law, theology, surveying, etc., or where 
their daughters may be instructed in fashionable 
accomplishments, without furnishing any proper 
education; in other words, where professions or 
fashionable accomplishments can be learned without 
any previous mental discipline or training. Hence, 
high places and offices are too often filled with un- 
educated men. Not only is this true of secular em- 
ployments, but.of religious callings and offices in the 
church. Hence, before we can develop the highest 
type of Christian civilization, we must see a much 
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higher and more liberal culture of woman throughout 
our country and the world. 

There is too much time spent over books, and too 
little attention given to the study of things and forces. 
The farmer, for example, is a meteorologist, without 
knowing or ever having learned even the word. So 
are the sportsmen and theanglers. The education of 
our schools is defective in this respect. Interrogate a 
graduate of any of our colleges concerning an event in 
Grecian or Roman history or in classic fable, or ask 
him to translate a passage from one of the Latin poets, 
or to state the relation of mathematics to the science 
of astronomy, or to describe the various systems of 
physics and metaphysics ; and the information sought 
will, doubtless, be cheerfully furnished. But ask 
him to name systematically and to describe the habits, 
properties, and uses of the most common plants, that he 
has seen every year of his life, and he will most likely 
be unable to give an intelligible answer. Interrogate 
him further in regard to birds, quadrupeds, reptiles, 
fishes, crustaceans, and insects, as common, many of 
them, as plants, and he will, quite likely, be unable to 
furnish any satisfactory or trustworthy information 
about any of them. This is the result of studying nature 
through the spectacles of books. With the works of 
man such students are tolerably familiar ; but of those 
of God they are profoundly ignorant, though they pass 
for gentlemen of liberal education. 

The lover of knowledge for its own sake seeks to 
become acquainted with the world about him. The 
knowledge of natural history unveils to its votaries, 
gems, hidden from the world; and even her wildest 
and most uncultivated scenes, — 
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“« The desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s foam, 
Are unto him companionship.”’ 

Paley remarks: “In a moral point of view, I shall 
not be contradicted when I say, that if one train of 
thinking be more desirable than another, it is that 
which regards the phenomena of nature with a con- 
stant reference to a supreme, intelligent Author.” Nor 
can the study be deemed unworthy of our notice, when 
we read in the Sacred Scriptures, that Solomon spake 
of trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon, even to the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall; he spake also of 
beasts and fowls, and of creeping things, and of fishes. 
Thus, too, was it with Jesus, the Great Teacher. 
The study of natural history is intimately connected 
- with the periodical phenomena and changes of the 
external world : 

** The seasons come, 
And pass like shadows to their viewless home, 
And come again, and vanish.’’ 
The periodical phenomena of the revolving year are 
peculiar to the months and seasons as they succeed 
one another, ever charming and ever new. 

As natural history is too often studied, it is the 
science of dead things, a necrology, rather than the 
study of animate nature. It is a collection of insects 
impaled on pins; of reptiles and fishes preserved in 
jars of alcohol; of birds and quadrupeds, skinned, 
dried, and stuffed, often unsightly, and odorous not 
always of what is agreeable; of plants dried and 
imperfect; of flowers faded and unattractive, — not 
unfrequently being enveloped in mystic words, often 
barbaric enough to shock the taste of the learner, and 
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intelligible enough to one unacquainted with the dead 
languages to discourage him at the outset ;— and this 
is called natural history. No wonder that such a 
science has few votaries. Natural history, as it should 
be studied and taught, has to do with the living or- 
ganisms of both the vegetable and the animal king- 
dom. The songs of birds, the barking of quadrupeds, 
the croaking of reptiles, and the shrilling of insects, 
have their charms for ears attuned therefor; and the 
observation and study of the habits of animals in their 
haunts and homes are full of interest, and pregnant 
with lessons of instruction, to the student of nature. 
Closet-science is only the handmaid of natural history. 
The description and biography, with the habits and 
doings of the animal world, must be learned where 
every real disciple of nature does learn them,— in the 
garden and orchard, on the plain and in the valley, 
on the hill and among the mountains ; for these are all 
tenanted with indigenous zoélogical races and veget- 
able tribes. How few, alas! know anything of the 
pleausres of an intimate acquaintance with the birds , 
and insects, quadrupeds and reptiles, fishes, crusta- 
ceans and insects, plants and flowers, such as will 
enable them to call these animate things by name, 
though familiar to sight and hearing, many of them, 
ever since man first opened his eyes upon God’s beau- 
tiful world. 

But excuse this seeming digression from my sub- 
ject. Liberal Education, and especially the Liberal 
Education of Woman, is my theme. The hope of 
the world is in woman. The ultimate temporal and 
spiritual redemption and salvation of mankind de- 
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pend largely upon the position and influence of 
woman, —her fitness to be both a former and a re- 
former of character. Where and when the position 
of woman is wrong, that of man cannot be right. 
There is no hope of a higher-type of Christian civil- 
ization but through the liberal education and faithful 
co-operation of woman, as wife and mother and sister 
and teacher, combined with that of the Sisters of 
Charity and Mercy. 

The kind of education which I have attempted to 
describe, is the education which woman must have, 
in order to fulfil her mission, springing out of the 
numerous social relations she sustains to society. The 

character of the rising generation, as has been that 
of all the two hundred antecedent generations, de- 
pends chiefly or largely upon the character and influ- 
ence of woman, and especially upon the character 
of mothers. It is they who form the characters of 
children, either by their positive or by their negative 
influence. 

The highest, noblest, and finest elements of woman- 
ly character and goodness, are retiring and unobtru- 
sive in their nature; and, accordingly, those women, 
whether mothers or teachers, who have wrought the 
most deeply and efficiently in the formation of the 
character of others, have instinctively concealed that 
influence from public notice. The greatest results 
that time has recorded have been produced by noise- 
less agencies. The secret prayer, with the silent in- 
fluence of a highly educated, Christian mother, is the 
most potent and effective human agency known in 
developing and forming true manliness. 
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To the fidelity, piety, and prayer of Monica, the 
mother of St. Augustine, is the world indebted for 
that Christian Father in the Church. Read his Con- 
fessions, translated into every modern language, and 
nothing so well reveals his noble character as his 
testimony to the faithfulness of his mother during 
the waywardness of childhood and youth. A good 
Bishop had become almost wearied by the mother’s 
constant importunity ; yet, touched by her earnest en- 
treaties for her son, he exclaimed, .“* Go thy way, and 
God bless thee; for it is impossible that the son of 
these tears should perish!” Monica possessed those 
rare qualities of gentleness and kindness which she 
exhibited toward all,—ay, of making herself the 
servant of all, without seeming to stoop, —the great 
secret of woman’s purest, best, and highest influence. 

Philip Sidney, statesman and soldier, scholar and 
poet, the flower of English chivalry, was educated by 
his faithful and accomplished mother ; and, but for 
his affection for his sister, we might never have en- 
joyed the pleasures of reading his Arcadia. Of his 
mother, Philip said: ‘“*She was a woman of that rare 
sanctity ... that neither Monica, nor any other of 
those pious matrons anciently famous for devotion, 
need hesitate to admit her into their most intimate 
companionship.” 

George Herbert presents another most happy con- 
firmation of the doctrine, that as is the mother, so is 
the son. Isaac Walton says: ‘* George spent much of 
his childhood in sweet content under the eye and 
care of a prudent mother. When he was sent to 


Oxford, his mother went too, to furnish him a home ; 
10 
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for she did often say, that as our bodies do take a 
nourishment suitable to the meat on which they are 
fed, so do our souls as insensibly take in vice by 
the example and conversation of wicked company ; 
and she often said, that ignorance of vice is the best 
preservation of virtue, and that the very knowledge 
of wickedness is the tinder to inflame and kindle sin, 
and to keep it burning.”” Dr. Donne, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, London, said of her, 

‘* No spring nor summer beauty has such grace 

As I have seen in autumnal face.”’ 

Of Milton’s childhood his biographer says: ‘ His 
was a warm and happy home. Peace, comfort, 
_ and industry reigned within. During the day, the 
scrivener was busy with his apprentices and clients ; 
but in the evening the family were gathered together, 
the father on one side, and the mother on the other, 
and the eldest girl and her brother John were seated 
near, with little Kit lying on the hearth. A grave and 
Puritanic discipline was the order of the household.” 
Thus was Milton trained ; hence, his austerity of mind 
and rigid sternness of character. 

A striking illustration and a most satisfactory con- 
firmation of the doctrine I would teach and enforce, 
is seen in the case of Moses, the leader and lawgiver 
of the children of Israel. When discovered by the . 
daughter of Pharaoh in an ark of bulrushes among 
the flags where he had been placed by his trembling, 
but hopeful mother, the king’s daughter had com- 
passion on the Hebrew boy, and sent a maid to rescue 
him ; whereupon, on being immediately interrogated 
whether a Hebrew nurse should be called, she answer- 
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ed in the affirmative. And the mother of the child, 
whose weeping quickened the sympathy of the king’s 
daughter, was providentially called, and commanded 
to take the child and nurse it, and receive wages. 
And the woman did so. In due time the ruddy boy 
was brought to Pharaoh’s daughter, and was called 
her son (and she called him Moses, because he was 
drawn out of the water). It was by faith that the 
godly mother’s child was thus saved from death ; 
and afterwards, it was by faith that this child, when 
he came to years, refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter ; choosing rather to suffer afflic- 
tion with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of sin for a season; esteeming the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt; for 
he had respect unto the recompense of the reward.” 
Thus is beautifully illustrated the power of a mother’s 
influence over that of tutors and professors, who had 
educated the boy in all the learning and wisdom of 
Egypt, then the home of the most noted schools of 
philosophy. 

Doddridge refers to his mother’s influence in giving 
him his bent of life; as do also Thomas Scott, John 
Newton, Isaac Watts, Cowley, and others, whose 
names time would fail me, should I attempt to enu- 
merate them all. 

It may not be deemed out of place to refer, by way 
of illustration and confirmation of the doctrines I 
would enforce, to other types of character formed 
under, and traceable to, the influence of mothers of 
different characters. The mother of Napoleon Bona- 
parte was one of the most celebrated and beautiful 
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young girls of the island of Corsica. She was mar- 
ried to Charles Bonaparte in a period of civil discords, 
skirmishes, and fights, before she had completed her 
sixteenth year. So much of a heroine was she in 
spirit, that she accompanied hér husband, during his 
most dangerous and perilous journeys in regard to 
public affairs. With a fine constitution, of a vigorous 
body, and of firm, undaunted courage, she was always 
ready to do whatever her indomitable courage and 
strong will prompted. She was magnanimous, and 
possessed the Spartan discipline and virtues. Her 
son Napoleon was born upon a temporary couch, pre- 
pared for the mother, canopied by tapestry represent- 
ing the heroes of the Iliad, — ominous, as it were, 
of the future hero’s adventurous life. The discipline 
of the young mother, acquired through fatigue, priva- 
tion, hardship, and suffering, from the most adverse 
circumstances, which she ever endured with wonder- 
ful fortitude and without complaining, must not be 
forgotten. Contemplate that ardent young mother, 
not through her teens, earnest in deportment, and, 
when speaking of what deeply interested her, sitting 
with compressed lips, with large and lustrous eyes, — 
the picture of firmness of purpose, combined with 
depth of feeling. Her speech was eloquent, as well as 
elegant and flowing; her native tongue was Italian ; 
and, as is not uncommon of Italian ladies, her soul 
beamed in her face with the loftiest and proudest 
sentiments of a heroic womanhood. She was of a 
high and proud character. Early, too, a widow, with 
five sons and three daughters. After the revolution, 
Madame Bonaparte evinced deep foreboding and 
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motherly anxiety. Truly did she resemble the mother 
of the Gracchii; for, indeed, she had more at stake 
than that famous Roman matron. Born and nurtured 
in troublous times, Napoleon’s earliest impressions 
were of warfare and peril. His favorite plaything 
was a brass cannon, which has often been shown as 
an important and significant relic of the Emperor’s 
character. 

Of his mother, Napoleon was wont to say, “She has 
the head of a man upon the shoulders of a woman.” 
Shortly after his assumption of the imperial throne, 
on meeting his mother in the gardens of St. Cloud, 
he, half-playfully, half-seriously, presented her his 
hand to kiss. She indignantly flung it back, tendered 
her own, and exclaimed in presence of his suite, “ It 
is your duty to kiss the hand of her who gave you 
life.’ Of all her children she loved Napoleon most. 
While the hero-of a hundred battles was wasting and 
suffering on the lonely sea-girt isle, his mother ad- 
dressed the allied powers in the following most elo- 
quent and ever-memorable words : — 

“Sires! I am a mother, and my son’s life is dearer 
to me than my own. In the name of Him whose 
essence is goodness, and of whom your imperial and 
royal majesties are the image, I entreat you to put a 
period to his misery, and restore him to liberty. For 
this I implore God, and I implore you, who are His 
vicegerents on earth. Reasons of State have their 
limits ; and posterity, which gives immortality, adores, 
above all else, the generosity of conquerors.” 

Through all his checkered life, Napoleon Bonaparte 


ever loved, venerated, and honored his mother. 
10* 
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The mother of the poet Cowper died in his child- 
hood, which accounts for the sombre hue that ever 
after enveloped all earthly scenes for him ; and, like 
the stricken deer, he seemed companionless, as he 
journeyed through the weary wilderness of his painful 
probation. There is but one woman who can be to, 
and do for, a sensitive boy all that he needs; and that 
woman is his mother. Cowper’s life is a striking 
verification of this statement. Hence, the loss of a 
mother is the greatest calamity that can befall a boy, 
especially of the sensitive, delicate, and fine strung 
nature of a Cowper. A mother may lead her boy by 
a thread of gossamer, where a cable in the hands of 


another might fail to move him. 


Byron was the son of a mother, who, when a girl, 
had the misfortune to be married for her money. She 
possessed the pride of rank without cultivation or 
dignity ; she was a passionate, ungoverned, ill-edu- 
cated, vulgar woman. The next worst thing to losing 
his mother is for a boy of a fine sensitive nature to 
have such a mother as Byron had. There may not 
have been any want of capricious fondness, and prob- 
ably there was not, on the part of the mother to her 
son; yet how could such a boy love and reverence 
such a woman as was his mother? After the father 
had impoverished his wife, he left her with his boy to 
pine in desertion and poverty. She was one of that 
class of little-minded, hot-tempered, uncomfortable 
women, whom the wealth of a continent would not 
tempt a high-minded, generous, genial gentleman to 
marry. Like that class of women, she enjoyed only 
her personal power, which was to inflict pain when- 
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ever, wherever, and upon whomsoever chance gave 
her the opportunity. She continually practised this 
on her sensitive boy ; and, wounded in spirit, — for 
‘‘ Worm-like ’twas trampled; adder-like avenged,’’ — 

his lameness was a constant mortification to his 
pride. Alluding to it, he said to a friend, in his 
mature years, —‘* Look there! It is to her false 
delicacy at my birth I owe that deformity ; and yet 
she has never ceased to taunt and reproach me for it. 
Even a few days before we parted, for the last time, 
on my leaving England, she, in one of her fits of 
passion, uttered an imprecation upon me, praying, 
that I might prove as ill-formed in mind as body!” 
His look, says his biographer, in relating this, can be 
conceived by those only who have seen him in a simi- 
lar state of excitement. 

Such was the mother of this gifted boy. My 
school friendships,’’ said Byron, ‘“ were passions ;”’ 
and he might have added, My heart is a cage of 
clamoring, uncurbed, unrestrained passions and appe- 
tites. His friendships were like the romance of love. 
It is woman’s calling, and especially that of a mother, 
to impart sound, rational, and just views of human 
conduct; to explain motives; to point out results ; to 
show how the impulsive power, prompting to the 
most trifling act of either good or evil, may be iden- 
tical with those great moral principles which lie at 
the foundation of the most exalted virtues or the 
meanest vices. 

Woman, in her normal, gifted condition, discrimi- 
nates, more clearly than man, between the tendency 
of those steps which are first taken by youth with 
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hesitation, and afterwards with boldness and resolution, 
so that no mother’s hand can draw him back, when 
the opportunity of early decision was neglected. This 
was what Byron needed, and what his mother failed 
of doing. His letters to her after he left home were 
always respectful, but never affectionate. 

The popularity of his poetry, with its pathos and 
power to blind, has passed away ; aud we are now able 
to appreciate and understand its real character, and 
therefore to rightly estimate the genius of the unhap- 
py man. As pilgrims survey the shore of boundless 
eternity, they can truly estimate the character of the 
author by his | 
“* Foot-prints on the sands of time.” 


Instead of attempting the unpleasant task of retracing 
them, it only remains to be said, in the words of 
another, that the bud of promise was withered by 
the absence of the warm, genial, and affectionate 
culture of an educated, high-minded, and Christian 
mother. 

It was pithily said by an officer of the French 
army, at the close of the Revolutionary war, at a 
farewell entertainment given the officers in Virginia, 
where they paid their respects to the mother of Wash- 
ington, as she retired from the assembly-room, leaning 
on the arm of her son: “ No wonder that America 
has had such a leader, seeing he had such a mother!” 

Bishop Wilson, an English prelate, and the succes- 
sor of Bishop Heber at Calcutta, declared that the 
American women, the wives of missionaries, whom he 
had had occasion to observe in Asia for many years, 
realized his best conceptions of cultivated, Christian 
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womanhood, — of gentleness and refinement of man- 
ners, combined with the highest qualities of heroic 
excellence. ‘ 

Mr. Vassar, the liberal benefactor and founder of 
the Vassar Female College in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
said: “I consider the mothers of a country mould the 
character of its citizens, determine its institutions, 
and shape its destiny. Next to the influence of the 
mother, is that of the female teacher in training chil- 
dren and youth.” 

An interesting and striking case of the transmis- 
sible influence of a mother upon her offspring is seen 
in the *“* Adopted Child” of a mountaineer, as ten- 
derly described by Mrs. Hemans, the sweet poetess of 
her sex, whose womanly poems are the aroma of do- 
mesticity, purity, love, and good willing. 

** Why wouldst thou leave me, O gentle child? 
Thy home on the mountain is bleak and wild, — 
A straw-roofed cabin, with lowly wall : 

Mine is a fair and pillared hall, 


Where many an image of marble gleams, 
And the sunshine of pictures for ever streams.’ 


«© Q, green is the turf where my brothers play, 
Through the long bright hours of the summer day; 
They find the red-cup moss where they climb, 
And they chase the bee o’er the scented thyme; 
And the rocks where the heath-flower blooms they know — 
Lady, kind lady! O, let me go.”’ 


‘« Content thee, boy ! in my bower to dwell — 
Here are sweet sounds which thou lovest well; 
Flutes on the air in the stilly noon, 

Harps which the wandering breezes tune, 
And the silvery wood-note of many a bird 
Whose voice was ne’er in thy mountains heard.’’ 


————— z 
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**O, my mother sings, at the twilight’s fall, 
A song of the hills far more sweet than all; 
She sings it under our own green tree 
To the babe half slumbering on her knee: 
I dreamed last night of that music low — 
Lady, kind lady ! O, let me go!”’ 


** Thy mother is gone from her cares to rest ; 
She hath taken the babe on her quiet breast’: 
Thou wouldst meet her footsteps, my boy! no more, 
Nor hear the song at the cabin door. 
Come thou with me to the vineyards nigh, 
And we’ll pluck the grapes of the richest dye.’’ 


**Is my mother gone from her home away ? 
But I know that my brothers are there at play : 
I know they are gathering the foxglove’s bell, 
Or the long fern leaves, by the sparkling well; 
Or they launch their boats where the bright streams flow— 
Lady, kind lady ! O, let me go!”’ 


‘* Fair child! thy brothers are wanderers now; 
They sport no more on the mountain’s brow ; 
They have left the fern by the spring’s green side, 
And the streams where the fairy barques were tried. 
Be thou at peace in thy brighter lot, 
For thy cabin home is a lonely spot.’’ 


** Are they gone, all gone from the sunny hill? 
But the bird and the blue-fly rove o’er it still; 
And the red-deer bound in their gladness free, 
And the heath is bent by the singing bee, 

And the waters leap, and the fresh winds blow — 
Lady, kind lady! O, Ler me Go!”’ 

How touchingly do the earnest pleadings of this 
mountaineer-boy remind us of the case of Moses; and 
how forcibly it confirms the doctrine of the transmis- 
sible influence of mothers upon their children! As is 
the mother, so is the boy, and so will be the man. 
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Said a French author about twenty years ago: “ Of 
sixty-nine monarchs who have worn the crown of 
France, only three have loved the people;” and a 
circumstance not a little remarkable in this con- 
nection, is, that they were all brought up by their 
mothers. Who better than a mother can teach a 
child to prefer honor to fortune, generosity to selfish- 
ness, — to cherish and love his fellow-creatures, — to 
relieve the unfortunate, — to elevate their souls to the 
Source of the Beautiful, the Good, the True, and the 
Infinite? A preceptor may counsel and moralize: 
what he may fix in the memory, a mother ingrafts 
upon the mind, or instils into the heart. She makes 
him love what a tutor can only make him believe and 
repeat ; and it is by love she leads him to prefer a 
life of virtue, as being above all price. 

Said Sheridan, who labored to promote a higher 
education of woman in England: ‘* Women govern 
us: let us try to render them perfect: the more they 
are enlightened, so much the more shall we be. On 
the cultivation of the mind of women depends the 
wisdom of men. It is by woman that Nature writes 
on the heart of man.” 

“ The future destiny of the child,” remarked Napo- 
leon, “is always the work of its mother;” and he 
took great pleasure in saying, that he owed all his 
greatness to his mother. 

Kant, the great German metaphysician, said that 
he owed everything to the pious care of his mother. 
She instructed her son in the greatest of all sciences, — 
that of morality and virtue. In her walks with him, 
she explained, with the aid of good sense alone, what 
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she knew of the wonders of Nature, and thus early 
imbued her gifted boy with the love of God. “TI shall 
never forget,” said Kant, in his old age, ‘ that it was 
she who caused to fructify the good which is in my 
soul.” . 

The illustrious Cuvier received from his mother the 
first lessons by which his mental powers were de- 
veloped. With an instinct peculiarly maternal, she 
directed his taste to the observation and study of 
Nature. “I used,” said the great naturalist, “ to read 
aloud, under her superintendence, books of history 
and general literature. It was thus that she devel- 
oped in me that love of reading, and that curiosity 
for all things, which were the spring of my life.” Thus 
did Cuvier, great as he was, attribute all his greatness 
to his mother, to whom he acknowledged his indebt- 
edness for the pleasure he derived from his studies, 
and the glory of all his discoveries. 

Bonaparte once asked Madame de Staél, the most 
distinguished woman of the age, in what manner he 


‘could best promote the happiness of France. Her 


noble and ever-memorable reply was, “ Instruct the 
mothers of the French people.” 

Said Mr. Webster: ‘“* Mothers are, indeed, the af- 
fectionate and effective teachers of the human race. 
The mother begins her process of training with the 
infant in her arms. It is she who directs its first 
mental and spiritual pulsations. She conducts it along 
the impressible years of childhood and youth, and 
hopes to deliver it to the stern conflicts and tumultu- 
ous scenes of life, armed by those good principles 
which her child has received from maternal care and 
love. 
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“Tf we draw within the circle of our contemplation 
the mothers of a civilized nation,”’ he continues, ‘* what 
do we see? We behold, as it were, so many artificers, 
working, not on frail and perishable matter, but on 
immortal mind, moulding and fashioning beings who 
are to exist for ever. We applaud the artist whose 
skill and genius present the mimic man upon canvas ; 
we admire and celebrate the sculptor who works out 
that same image in enduring marble ; but, alas! how 
insignificant are these achievements, though the high- 
est and the fairest in all the departments of art, in 
comparison with the great vocation of mothers! They 
work not upon canvas that shall perish, or the marble 
that shall crumble into dust, — but upon mind, upon 
spirit,” which is to last when the sun himself shall 
grow dim with age, and the stars go out in rayless 
night, and to bear for good or evil, throughout its 
duration, the impress of a mother’s plastic hand. 

Hence it is that I have urged that education is 
more than the acquisition of knowledge. The feelings 
are to be disciplined, the passions restrained ; good 
and worthy motives are to be inspired; a profound 
religious feeling is to be instilled, and pure, Christian 
morality to be inculcated under all circumstances. 
All this is comprised in education. Mothers who are 
faithful to their great duty will so teach and impress 
their children, that neither in political nor in any 
other concerns of life, can they, when men, ever 
withdraw themselves from the perpetual obligations 
of conscience and duty; that in every act, whether 
public or private, they incur a just responsibility ; 
11 
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and that in no condition are they warranted in trifling 
with important rights and obligations. _ 

“To the man who has had a mother,” says a Ger- 
man writer, ‘‘ all women are sacred for her sake.” -I 
would not, therefore, cast one-word of reproach upon 
the memories of the mothers of Byron and Bonaparte. 
They did as well as their education would allow ; and 
no more should be required of them. The mothers 
of St. Augustine and George Herbert and Philip 
Sidney were differently educated, and therefore the 
difference in character between the sons of the latter 
and the sons of the former. Hence, therefore, the 
necessity for the high, liberal, Christian culture of 
woman, in order to carry forward to the highest 
degree of perfection the work of Christian civiliza- 
tion. 

Finally, Members of the American Institute of In- 
struction, I think we shall all agree with the old 
philoscpher, who observed, that ‘“* where women are 
left uneducated, the nation can be but half happy.” 
But take care that education, though liberal, shall 
not destroy the feminine qualities of a true woman- 
hood. It should be such as becomes their sphere. 
Considered in the abstract, knowledge is like metal 
in fusion: the sculptor may cast a Hercules or an 
Artemis. So long as women are not properly edu- 
cated, men cannot be. The character of the future 
man, as we have seen, is about as much the offspring 
of the mother, as is the infant in the maternal arms. 
Augustine, in his infancy and boyhood, looked into 
the loving eyes and face of Monica, which beamed 
with intelligence, tenderness, and piety, ever prayer- 
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fully anxious for the good of her boy. When a man, 
full of years and honors, he was entitled St. Augus- 
tine. Byron, in his infancy and boyhood, looked into 
the stolid, sordid, coarse, vulgar face of his mother, 
which was unsympathizing, cold, and frowning. For 
prayers, she breathed anathemas upon the unfortunate 
boy. When a man, he was proud and profligate, and 
lived a sensualist. 

It is by liberal, Christian culture, that woman is 
to become the intelligent, tender, affectionate, and 
loving mother and teacher, —the former and reformer 
of character, — the civilizer and Christianizer of the 
world. It is man that stands at the head of creation, 
— gifted with reason, understanding, conscience, and 
will, — susceptible of almost illimitable education and 
growth, — created but a little lower than the angels. 
It is He that hath made us, and not we ourselves ; 
and to God are we accountable for the use made of 
the trust He hath committed to us. | 

Oh! remember, friends, that we are endowed with 
capacities and powers of endless improvement, and 
of boundless duration. Waste them not: dull them 
not by sloth and idleness : spoil them not in the pur- 
suit of pleasure. This glorious world, the supreme 
work of the Creator, has been wrought, that man 
might have a body, sole erect of all animals: of all 
bodies, his is the most supple, vigorous and free, — 
and for what? For the service of the soul, whose 
redemption has been purchased at an infinite price. 

Seek and strive, then, to realize personally the con- 
ditions of man’s wonderful nature: think of what it 
is designed to be,—the temple of the Holy Ghost. 
Defile it not! Seek to adorn it with all becoming 
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gifts; with that fair furniture, intellectual, moral, 
Christian, which is the privilege of all, through the 
ministrations of Education and Revelation. 

In conclusion, allow me to say a word touching 
that subject which lies so néar all our hearts, and 
in which we have as deep and common an interest 
as in that of the*liberal education of woman. An 
attempt is making by rebels in arms, to overthrow 
our national government, — to dissolve the Union of 
these States, in which centre all our national hopes. 
What! dissolve the Union, — cut in two the Missis- 
sippi, the great commercial jugular vein of the Re- 
public, — with all the lesser ones that unite these 
federal States, and leave them to die in hostile seg- 
ments? Nature repels the idea! Dissolve the Union? 
Thus run the sacrificial knife through the child of 
progress and promise, because, forsooth, some of its 
members are affected by a cutaneous disease, the 
nature of which is such that not one drop of blood 
can be spared, if we would cure or remove it? Does 
God or humanity require the sacrifiec of this Isaac 
of civilization, by which all the nations are ultimate- 
ly to be blessed? And shall Americans make this 
sacrifice through distrust in God? No, never! Let 
patriotism stay the suicidal arm now raised; and, 
meanwhile, let every lover of man pray Almighty 
God to arrest it as he did that of the patriarch of 
olden times, and instead, as then, interpose a cheaper 
immolation ; or let 

** Come, thick night, 
And pall it in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That its keen knife see not the wound it makes, 


Or heaven peep through the blackness of the dark, 
To cry, Hold! Hold!”’ 
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Dissolve the Union! dissolve the moral power of these 
States! No! no! It must not be dissolved, but evolved, 
renovated, and revivified, and finally re-established on 
the basis where our fathers placed it,— a foundation 
broad and deep enough on which to unite the world. 
A better foundation cannot be laid than that which is 
laid, on which rests a Union to establish justice, en- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 
Let the temple of liberty rise with its heaven-kissing 
columns,—the joy and the brightest hope of the 
world. The Union is worth the world; and though 
we should gain the whole world, and lose the Union, 
or should we give the Union in exchange for the 
world, we should be guilty of unparalleled national 
folly. God grant, therefore, that this most unhappy 
fraternal war may be speedily terminated, peace and 
love restored, good-will ratified, Constitutional Union 
restored, and then will we in union shout, — 

‘* Sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great ! 
Humanity with all its fears, 


With all its hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless o’er thy fate ! 


Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee; 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee — ARE ALL WITH THEE !”’ 








NOTE TO THE READER. 


Ow1ne to its length, some parts of the preceding lecture 
were omitted at the time of its delivery. In urging the ne- 
cessity for the Liberal Education of Woman, the Lecturer 
would take this occasion to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
various sources whence suggestions and materials, wrought into 
' the lecture, were drawn. Not until parents and educators, 
reformers and philanthropists, come to act up fully to the 
necessity for the high, liberal education of woman, can the 
social regeneration of society be reasonably looked for. This 
view of the subject has the confirmation, both affirmatively and 
negatively, of all history and biography, observation and ex- 
perience, from the advent of the human race down to the 
present day It was the hope that this humble effort might, 
perhaps, aid in quickening and promoting the end in view, that 
prompted the Lecturer to yield to a demand for its publication. 











